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ELECTRONIC LANGUAGE LABORATORY 


THE MODERN 


MAXIMUM CONTROL AT THE INSTRUCTOR’S FINGERTIPS 


ONLY INSTRUCTOMATIC COMBINES 
THESE FEATURES TO MAKE THE INSTRUCTOR 


MASTER OF THE CLASSROOM! 


Guest Outlets 
Recording Outlets 
All-Call or Paging 


Composite Recording 


¢ Up to 11 Lesson Sources 

* Monitoring Students Undetected 

¢ 2-Communication Systems 

* Teacher to Student-Student to Teacher 
* Student to Class Recitation 


Instructomatic, Inc. 8300 Fenkell Ave. Detroit 38, Mich. 


Please send me free! 


[| Our latest revised copy of “SO YOU’RE THINKING OF A LANGUAGE LABORATORY” 


a Latest timely language laboratory articles written by the country’s leading language 
EDUCATORS 


[] We are contemplating a language laboratory C) this year 
next year 
C] in the future 
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sy Sixty” is the slogan for 
S this years membership drive 
| which got off the ground in August 
| three months ahead of last year's 
schedule and with the ante raised this 
year from “every member get a mem- 
ber” to “every member get TWO mem- 
bers.” 

Translated, “six by sixty” means 
6000 DAVI members by the time of 
the National Convention in late 


| February. 
? | Fortunately for DAVI, Clyde Miller 


x Monito, L | who steered the campaign that netted 
1818 Senter. 1, “guage L 700 members last year has consented 
WAswincton 6 @borato,; to prolong his services. Supported by 
es Ne an enthusiastic secretary, Patricia Ann 
| Abrams, and by Florence Fan whose 
‘ <a. | untiring efforts in the national office 
are well known, there is a good chance 
Rides: fr l, 1959 | that Clyde will be able to propel the 
High rest of us to the 6000 mark this year. 
Potential DAVI members abound 
Dear my. Adams: in every school situation and commun- 
thar Tek you for ity. You have only to look around you 
bout along to find them—AV directors, curricu- 
area wi; “pund/color lum people, administrators, PTA mem- 
was sent ASE °° arrange Fetory | bers, school board members, regional 
foday, schoo, “Wing of and state AV company representatives, 
IMENSIONS, 4 your | local dealers, and industrial training 
method mportuntty to and language directors. You, as a DAVI member, 
ay, heir sequences La are in a position these people 
; *¢ €o the cha Stude personally. As a local person your 
reference new words will carry weight as you explain 

SPecializacion e we design the benefits of DAVI membership. 
Teachin Years et, and Remind your prospects that with 
Mond tor , reac for deen the passage and implementation of the 

8lish ear, 40 largely 4 as become more vita a 
all et with Languag = Students ever as a_ professional group. As 
Layout a pianning €Ntative Roy Hall told a general session at the 
and weil "Eton of ¢y, Seattle Convention: “W hen the need 
Founded at their con, in for increase in quality and quantity 
Language in education in these United States 
Oratory pj), men became apparent, you as a resource 


for meeting this need appeared quite 
obvious.” 

Those of you who are serving as 
program chairmen for state and local 
meetings coming up this fall have an 
excellent’ opportunity to contribute. 
Be sure to get the state membership 
chairman a spot on the program. 
Don't neglect to write Florence Fan 
for handout materials and booster 
pins (and see that the deserving are 
wearing theirs. ) 

It might also be beneficial to invite 
NEA Board members living in_ the 
state to your audiovisual meetings. 
The organization as a whole will 
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Audiovisual Instruction, NEA, 1201 


ROBERT LOTT 


Clyde Miller in characteristic salute reminds 
every member to get ‘‘two'' members. 


profit from an NEA Board informed 
and interested in audiovisual activi- 
ties. Every state has at least one NEA 
Board member, and more if the size 
of the state warrants it. (The national 
office will be glad to supply names.) 
State organizations are an excellent 
starting point for this year’s drive. 
Your national membership chairman 
has announced that the national office 
will award special recognition to all 
state associations that report 100 per- 
cent DAVI membership. As first order 
of business, then, let’s clean out those 
pockets of AV workers still not affili- 
ated with the national organization. 
—A.L.H. 


Next Month and This 


We think the urgent need for in- 
formation on foreign language teach- 
ing justifies devoting one entire issue 
to the question, and we invite readers 
to regard the advertisements in this 
special issue as supplementary reading. 

Our apologies to our departmental 
editors whose September copy has 
been set in type ready to be published 
in October — along with articles on 
“AV and the curriculum” by Horace 
Hartsell and Harry Skelly. 

—THE EDITORS 


Sale of Copies 


Extra copies of this issue’ will 
be on sale from the Department of 


Sixteenth Street N.W., Washington 
6, D.C. Price, 50 cents per copy. 
Discounts of 10 percent on 2 to 10 
copies: more than 10 copies, 20 per- 
cent. 


“T’m enthusiastic about this au- 
dio-visual project for the precise 
reason that it is an aid to the 
teacher.” 


Dr. Theodore Huebener 
New York City Schools 


PATHESCOPE BERLITZ 


AUDIO VISUAL 


FRENCH LANGUAGE SERIE 


Completely new and stimulating series of 40 color sound 
filmstrip lessons adapted for classroom use from the 
famous Berlitz course. 


Flexible teacher’s tool designed specifically for audio- 
oral instruction. Do your students need to know... 


How is French used in daily conversations? How does 
it really sound? 

40 multi-voice recordings 

more than 35 native French voices 

time-tested pauses for repetition .- 


What is France like? How do its people live? 
40 color filmstrips—about 45 frames each 
correlated with the recordings 
with French people in natural situations 
photographed entirely in France 


Plus: detailed teacher’s guides, picture-keyed English 
script, French scripts for students, the Verb 
Finder. 


Each set of five lessons includes an additional recording 
for review and further aural practice. Linguistic knowl- 
edge and skills developed through conversational epi- 
sodes. Filmstrips and recordings designed to be used 
together and also each separately, in both class and 
laboratory. 


The French Language Series comes under the provi- 
sions of the National Defense Education Act. 


SPANISH LANGUAGE SERIES TO BE READY LATE 
1959—EARLY 1960. 


For further information write today to: 


PATHESCOPE EDUCATIONAL FILMS, INC 


COLISEUM TOWERS, 10 COLUMBUS CIRCLE 


NEW YORK 19, NEW YORK 
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The completion of the new series, The 
Chronicles of America Filmstrips, rounds 
out our four-point program to enrich and 
vitalize the study of American history as 
never before possible. Through these rare 
teaching tools our precious democratic 
ideals are projected into their true, dra- 
matic dimensions—to inspire our youth to 
their devotion and preservation. 


Prepared by eminent specialists in history. 
and education, these authoritative, vividly- 


HISTORY COMES LIFE 


THROUGH OUR DYNAMIC FOUR-POINT PROGRAM! 


with the struggles and accomplishments 
of the great leaders who have influenced 
and shaped our civilization. 


Fach of the four key points in our program 
is a flexible and versatile instrument, offer- 
ing almost limitless creative teaching op- 
portunities. Together, they form an unprec- 
edented, comprehensive apparatus for 
learning through participation in “living” 
American history. We urge you to order 


The Pilgrims learning 
to grow corn. 


presented books and filmstrips bring to the 
student a feeling of personal identification 


them today to assist you in your vital task 
of guiding our citizens of tomorrow. 


NEW 


THE CHRONICLES OF 
AMERICA FILMSTRIPS 


15 UNITS 
15 Dramatic Milestones 


Already, the excellence of this latest visual creation has proved 
its value to the high purposes of our program. Our young 
citizens will see our glorious past come to life—Columbus’ 
great voyage, the early settlers, the War of Independence, the 
opening of the West, Washington, Lincoln, the War Between 
the States. 


Now Ready for Immediate Delivery 


Largely based on the documentary photoplays of the same 
name, the filmstrips were prepared with painstaking care 
to make available this unique source of original material 
in modern, greatly improved form at a fraction of the original 
cost. The fifteen filmstrips and the valuable Teacher’s Guide 
a now been completed. Orders are being filled without 
elay. 


$97.50 FOR THE COMPLETE SERIES 
OR $7.00 EACH 


Comprehensive TEACHER'S GUIDE Free 


THE PAGEANT OF 
AMERICA FILMSTRIPS 


30 UNITS 
An Award-Winning Series 


These famous filmstrips established the high criteria for 
visual productions. From the American Indian to the Atomic 
Age, the story of America’s growth to world leadership, its 
moral and material strength, is re-created in a manner which 
must be seen to be believed! 


Already approved, adopted or listed by important Boards of 
Education, the scope of the material in this series is so wide 
that utility extends beyond history to many other subjects. 


$195.00 FOR THE COMPLETE SERIES 
OR $7.00 EACH 


TEACHER’s GUIDE Free for Each Unit 


The two series of filmstrips were created 
under the editorial direction of 
RALPH H. GABRIEL 


Sterling Professor of History, Emeritus, 
Yale University 


THE CHRONICLES OF AMERICA 
56 VOLUMES 
ALLEN JOHNSON « ALLAN NEVINS, Editors 


History at Its Readable Best. Each volume tells an ex- 
citing story of men and women or forces in action, expertly 
written by a distinguished author who presents his theme 
vividly with all the appeal of good fiction. The 56 volumes 
fall into nine topical groups, from the early days of the 
Red Man to the momentous end of World War II. These re- 
markable books, long noted for their accuracy and literary 
quality, are an important “must” for every school. 


$199.00 complete, or $3.95 per volume 


THE PAGEANT OF AMERICA 
15 VOLUMES 
RALPH H. GABRIEL, Editor 


Magnificent Picture Stories. The adventures and states- 
manship of our people are revealed in a panorama of 11,500 
rare pictures and maps, spun together by scholarly, colorful 
text in a succinct format. The topical treatment covers, in 
addition to the more orthodox aspects of history, such sub- 
jects as religion, art, sports, etc. Replete with accurate 
detail and professionally indexed, these books have become 
standard for use at all levels. 


$147.75 complete, or $10.75 per volume 


YALE UNIVERSITY PRESS FILM SERVICE 


386 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
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in this issue 


is HE EDITOR and editorial board ap- hoping to come up with at least 50 a 
d | pele this issue of AVI with much good ones. We got more than 100. 
trepidation. The use of electronic in- Those selected for reply have been 
stallations for foreign language teach- organized under seven headings for the . alifone 
- ing is quite recent, and, to say the convenience of readers. There is nat- 
wil least, in a fluid state. Most experience urally some overlap and there are 
p- reported to date is based on uses in some questions that could have been 
oil higher education. classed under several headings. Where 
There are, therefore, at this time the editor and consultants were aware 
? many honest differences of opinion, no of differences of — and where developed after extensive research into 
er standardized terminology, and more different answers received comple- the requirements of Schools and 
sk unsolved problems than reliable an- mented one another, more than one Universities at all grade levels. 


swers. The editorial board did feel, 
however, that many language instal- 
lations will be made and much money 
spent before we can have definitive 
answers. California, for example, pre- 
dicts that $2.5 million will be spent in 
that state alone in the next six months 
for language teaching equipment. Since 
AVI readers are often asked for coun- 
sel it seemed advisable to collect for 
their guidance opinions on some of the 
most persistent problems. 

We canvassed a number of audio- 
visual directors, modern language 
teachers, and administrators for the 
questions they are most frequently 
asked about electronic installations, 


come out of 
the shadows. ..INTO THE LIGHT 


answer is given. 


Our work was just underway when 
we realized that a neighbor organiza- 
tion was making admirable progress 
on a publication dedicated to answer- 
ing, among other questions, many of 
those we were asking. The Purchase 
Guide for equipment and materials 
published by the Council of Chief 
State Schoc’ Officers has been written 
“to assist elementary and secondary 
school authorities in the wise and 
economical purchase of materials, ap- 
paratus and equipment for the im- 
provement of instruction in science, 
mathematics and foreign languages, 
and in the establishment of standards 
for purchases under Title III of the 
National Defense Education Act.” 

Published by Ginn and Company of 
Boston, the first edition of this pub- 
lication is having wide circulation 
and many of the guidelines set down, 


Recorders, playbacks, phonographs, 
consoles, booths, etc. — all 
manufactured by Califone — offer to 
the field of language education 
integrated equipment that is the most 
reliable, easiest to service and 
simplest to operate. 

Contact your Califone Language 
Laboratory Dealer. He will help you 
determine your exact requirements. 


Write today for complete descriptive literature. 


Dept. AVI-2 


califone CorRPORATION 
1020 NORTH LA BREA AVENUE 
HOLLYWOOD 38, CALIFORNIA 


An Unusual Opportunity to Expand 
Your Language Facilities with 


LINGUAPHONE 


The World's Standard Conversational Method 
Linguaphone brings new life, new vitality, 


to language learning—with interesting mod- 
ern conversational situations presented 
the world’s finest native language teachers. 


Linguaphone Institute is well prepared to 


serve you in expanding the facilities of your 
own Language Department with the aid of 
funds made available by the National Defense 


however tentative they may be, will 

shape efforts for years to come in the n 

science, math, and foreign language Le 

’ , g guag Linguaphone language tapes or recordings 

fields. stimulate learning and new interest in the study 

5 rm? of foreign languages. Made by outstanding 

In the interest of harmonizing ef- educators and linguists, every Course has both 

e an emale voices. tu ts become 

forts and regularizing terms, we asked accustomed to tonal inflections and pronuncia- 

the two specialists responsible for the tion. Both tapes and records facilitate ear 
training through easy repetition. 

foreign — of ‘Courses incorporate the atest 
ui vances in agogical technique. ‘apes 
- - to act = conse ting editors for contain spoken sentences followed by silent 

this issue. This they kindly agreed to pauses which enable the student to repeat 

: . what rs. Recordings are available on 
do, in spite of heavy schedules. For either 78 rpm or 45 rpm unbreakable records 
invaluable services rendered we are elec- 

° ° mic eve ments. c accom- 

indeed grateful to Frederick D. Eddy 

and Elton Hocking. Without their ex- 


vu- G R AP MH 
Projector 


Beseler’s 
Projector is unique. it ae yee 
out of the shadows “ate he 
light bright world of accurate 
communications. Here is 


panied by a complete set of integrated texts. 
The combined appeal to EAR and EYE helps 
you make the study of language real and life- 


new, better way to teach Science 
and Shop Subjects. 
* You face your class ALL the 


pert help this issue would not have 
been possible. 


like, encourages speech and aids the memory. 


Linguaphone Language Courses, Ap- 
proved Officially by the Educational 


“ Please be tolerant of the pioneers 
al facts who on short notice contributed an- Colleges and Universities. 
in swers to your questions based on their 
b- wie! tines experience. They may even, in some + European or American Spanish 
te matter shows u Ll i Newly revised French, German, in addition to 
ne trasty, not Th coon tieme cases, want to Le-vecsher the right to other Linguaphone Courses in 34 languages 
sr on ae change their opinions in the years to Write for Details and Complete Catalog 
é come! If you have opposing opinions 
Write for 2 Free Demonstration and ask for the new based y nding: a be LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE 
brochure “Get Your Point Across — Fast!” ased on jour experience we 1 376-099 Radio City, New York 20, N.Y. 
— glad to hear from you and, as space Special arrangements for Schools and Teachers 
Cranes permits, will print your statements. 34 Languages Available by Linguaphone 
a World's Standard Conversational Method 
a EAST ORANGE ~NEW —ANNA HYER for Over Half a Century 
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Versatile in every way—that’s V-M’s newest, most advanced tape 
recorder, the *tape-o-matic’*. For here’s an outstanding combination of electronic 
features never obtainable before in a portable recorder. It’s a four-track recorder 
with stereophonic playback. There are two powerful High-Fidelity speakers—a 
6” x 9” woofer, a 3.5” tweeter. And, of course, the record level indicator lets you 
make professional-quality recordings with push-button ease. The input recep- 
tacles permit recording with microphone, as well as from radio, TV, phonograph. 
A special training and educational feature is V-M’s exclusive “Add-A-Track’! 
Write us! We'll tell you more about it. Model 720 4-track Recorder sells for 
$225.00 list. The auxiliary amplifier-speaker system, Model 166, just $75: 
Model 710 monaural Recorder $189.95. (Prices slightly higher in the West). 
V-M Corporation, Benton Harbor, Michigan. 
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Consultants’ 
Preface 


Frederick D. Eddy 


Associate professor at the Institute of 
Languages and Linguistics, School of 
Foreign Service, Georgetown University, 
Dr. Eddy was one of the earliest experi- 
menters in mechanical equipment for 
language teaching and one of the first 
writers in the field. (See “The Language 
Studio,” MLJ, April 1944.) He was re- 
cently consultant for foreign languages to 
the U.S. Office of Education (Title 111), 
and edited the 1959 Northeast Confer- 
ence Reports. Dr. Eddy, who is also 
editor of the HRS Junior Language 
Courses (specially recorded for children), 
claims materials as his main area of in- 
terest. 


Elton Hocking 


Dr. Hocking, whose demonstration of 
teaching modern foreign languages was 
a high point of the Seattle Convention, 
has been a DAVI member for many 
years. Like Dr. Eddy a pioneer in lan- 
guage laboratories, he is head of the De- 
partment of Modern Languages at Pur- 
due University. He has represented the 
Modern Language Association at various 
conferences concerned with the National 
Defense Education Act and has served as 
consultant to others. At the national 
TEPS conference in June he made the 
presentation on foreign language teacher 
education. 
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t= AVI assignment has come as an interesting com- 

plement to the work just completed on the CCSSO 
Purchase Guide. We have edited the questions and an- 
swers somewhat, mostly to regularize terminology so 
that it corresponds with that in the Guide. (Without 
generally accepted terminology no profitable discus- 
sion is possible.) We have also, in view of space limi- 
tations, had to cut and, in a few cases, reorganize a 
text. But in no case have we knowingly altered the 
sense of any reply. Here and there we have added 
comments of our own. 


We have been fascinated to see how general is the 
agreement on the principles underlying the use of elec- 
tronic equipment in modern foreign language teaching. 
So that these principles—indispensable to a proper 
understanding of the equipment and its use—will be 
set Out initially in these pages, we now quote at some 
length from the Introduction to the modern foreign 
languages section of the Purchase Guide. 


Learning a modern foreign language for use in per- 
sonal communication is, in some respects, like learn- 
ing one’s native language in infancy and childhood. 
It is not so much the learning of a body of content as 
the development of a skill. It is not something that 
the student studies, it is something he learns to do. It 
is not something one talks about, it is something one 
talks. The myth that Americans have no aptitude for 
speaking foreign languages arises from the fact that 
most Americans who have studied a foreign language 
did not start off hearing and speaking it in their child- 
hood (as thousands of young Americans are now 
doing), and that what they did learn during a very 
brief two or three “years” in high school or college 
was not a foreign language at all. It was more or 
less erudite talk about, and decoding (translation) of 
a foreign language, all, of course, in English. 


A modern foreign language effectively taught and 
practiced for use at any age level should be approached 
by developing these four skills in sequence:(a) under- 
standing by ear; (b) speaking only what is under- 
stood; (c) reading initially only what is understood or 
spoken; (d) writing only what is easily understood, 
spoken, and read. Such a progression eliminates trans- 
lation to and from English during the early stages of 
practice and establishes the second language in its 
rightful place as coordinate with, rather than depend- 
ent upon, the English language. The control of gram- 
mar comes initially from imitation, repetition, and 
analogy, using the spoken foreign language in natural 
situations. Only advanced students having acquired 
some proficiency in the four skills should undertake 
the formal analysis of grammar, or translation from 
the foreign language to English and vice versa. 


On the use of electronic equipment the Purchase 
Guide continues: 


In the following pages audio and visual electronic 
equipment for foreign language learning are treated 
separately, and the audio is given more space. There 
are two reasons for this. In the first place, the audio is 
absolutely essential, and can be used very profitably 
in the total absence of the visual. In the second place, 
the precise role of the visual combined with audio is 
probably very important, in many ways and for many 
reasons nof yet clearly understood. But as yet its role 
is not fully enough delimited to be described with con- 
fidence. A great deal of fundamental research needs 
to be done in this area. 


—Freperick D. Eppy AND ELTON HOCKING 
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LEARNING 


‘Contributors 


JoHN B. ARCHER, Head of Foreign Languages, St. Paul's 
School, Concord, New Hampshire 


Rita Barrows, Teacher of French and Latin, Long Lots 
Junior High School, Westport, Connecticut 


EMMA Marie BIRKMAIER, Professor of Education, Univer- 
sity High School, University of Minnesota 


GENEVIEVE S. BLEw, Foreign Language Supervisor, Mont- 
gomery County Public Schools, Rockville, Maryland 


GEORGE BorRGLUM, Professor of French Language and Lit- 
erature, Wayne State University, Detroit, Michigan 


EsTHER EATON, Specialist for Foreign Languages, Secon- 
dary Schools Section, U. S. Office of Education 


A. B. GAARDER, Supervisor, Foreign Language Laboratory, 
Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge 


FRANK GULICK, Assistant Superintendent in Charge of In- 
struction, Ventura Union High School, Ventura District, 
California 


ELAINE M. Haropie, Instructor in Foreign Languages, Con- 
cord (Massachusetts) High School 


Don R. Iopice, Teacher of French and Director of the 


Language Laboratory, Hamden (Connecticut) High 
School 


C. R. JEFFERS, Assistant Professor of Spanish, Purdue Uni- 
versity, Lafayette, Indiana 
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MARJORIE C. JOHNSTON, Specialist for Foreign Languages, 
Division of State and Local School Systems, U.S. Office 
of Education 
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Questions Answers 


Some Basic Concepts 


Q Upon what basic concepts of language learning 
is the use of electronic equipment predicated? 


A The primary concept is that effective language 
learning means the establishment of audio-lingual skills 
for communication, that is, of effective automatic re- 
sponses to speech situations. Two of the terms used to 
describe the successful acquisition of these skills are 
“near-native pronunciation” and “good grammar.” 


The process of learning these skills involves alert 
listening and careful repeating after authentic models; 
abundant drill under competent guidance; carefully 
graded oral exercises maximizing the chances of correct 
student response and minimizing the chances of error; 
immediate correction of error when it does occur, fol- 
lowed by drilling of the correct form again; finally, for 
older students capable of handling the machines profit- 
ably, self-recording followed by attentive comparison 
with the model voice for self-criticism and correction. 
All of these activities prepare for the focal point of the 
entire procedure, which is to engage in meaningful con- 
versation in the foreign language. The effectiveness of 
the drill activities for the individual student and for the 
group is multiplied many times by the proper use of good 
materials and electronic equipment. In fact some of the 
activities just described are impossible, or at best very 
time-consuming, without the machines. 

It is axiomatic that the drill activities will be most re- 
warding when aided by a thoroughly trained teacher, 
and by high quality sound equipment which provides 
the learner with crystal-clear reproduction of the model 
and of his own voice. 

It is generally assumed that pupils in the lower grades 
require personal instruction to a greater degree than 
older students. Electronic equipment can serve to pro- 
vide good oral models for imitation by small children, 
but the further use of equipment should probably be 
reserved for older students. —F.E. & E.H. 


Q_ What is a language laboratory? 


A A language laboratory is a complete electronic 
installation which provides a booth, headset, micro- 
phone, sufficient recording facilities for every student in 
the room to record frequently, and monitoring facili- 
ties for the teacher. Normally the teacher is provided 
also with a recorder-playback, headset, microphone, 
P.A. system, and frequently a “console” or switchboard 
for monitoring and intercommunication with individual 
students. Visual facilities include a projection screen, 
16mm film projector, slide and filmstrip projector, and 
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perhaps opaque and overhead projectors. The movie 
projector should be as quiet as possible, with good qual- 
ity of sound that can be piped into the sound system. 

The “library-type” laboratory is planned to enable 
students to enter at all hours and ask for any tape, as 
they would ask for a book in the library. Such a labora- 
tory must therefore be supplied with several taped cop- 
ies of every recorded lesson, just as the reserved-book 
room of the library must have several copies of each 
book that the students are required to use. Each stu- 
dent’s instrument is normally a two-channel tape record- 
er. The channel which plays the recorded lesson is not 
erasable; the other channel records the lesson and also 
records the student’s responses. He can erase this chan- 
nel whenever he wishes. 

The advantages of this arrangement are: (1) The stu- 
dent may come to the laboratory whenever he chooses 
and proceed at his own pace; (2) The laboratory may be 
supervised by a non-professional person such as a tech- 
nician or student assistant. The disadvantages: (1) The 
student’s “own pace” may be ill-chosen, and as with re- 
served book assignments, attendance may be erratic— 
sometimes with waiting lines and sometimes with no 
customers——so that elaborate scheduling involving a 
time clock, etc. becomes necessary; (2) The teacher's 
physical absence may induce a corresponding absence 
of interest and cooperation. Students are quick to sense 
this, and the poorly motivated ones may not work as 
hard when supervised by a mere employee; (3) A large 
supply of tapes must be purchased, and several dubbings 
of each recording must be made, cataloged, and kept 
available; (4) Two-channel instruments cost about 20 
percent more than single channel. 

The “group laboratory” follows the classroom prece- 
dent of having all students do the same thing at the same 
time. Teacher and class go to the laboratory, as they do 
to the classroom, at the regularly scheduled hour. Since 
the entire class is studying the same lesson, only one 
recording of it is needed. This is played at the teacher's 
control center and is piped into all booths, which there- 
fore need only single-track instruments and a tape which 
remains there hour after hour. On this tape is recorded 
all that the student hears and says, and parts of it are 
played back whenever the teacher chooses. The assump- 
tion is that pace, replay, and indeed all activities in the 
laboratory should be determined and supervised by the 
teacher in person. 

The advantages of this arrangement are: (1) sim- 
plicity of scheduling and operation; (2) integration of 
all aspects of the course by reason of the constant pres- 
ence of the teacher; (3) little or no dubbing of record- 
ings; (4) savings on cost of tapes and instruments. 

The disadvantages are that (1) all students must work 
at the same pace and adjustments can be made only in 
extra “help sessions”; (2) some teachers may prefer not 
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to be involved in laboratory activities; (3) the teacher's 
time is more costly than that of an assistant. 

Less elaborate installations are: 

1. Practice room. Player, microphone, earphones, 
amplifier, and loudspeaker make up the minimum 
equipment which provides for group listening and choral 
response. 

2. Listening installation, using part of the library or 
study hall. Since quiet is necessary, there is no loud- 
speaker and no oral response, only listening through 
earphones. Supervision is usually supplied by the teach- 
er or librarian in charge. 

3. Electronic classroom. This is a standard class- 
room, equipped for individual listening and choral re- 
sponse. Equipment consists of individual earphones for 
students and a player (with cover and lock) for the 
teacher. Convertible booths are desirable. Another op- 
tion: activated headsets which amplify and direct the 
student’s voice into his earphones while he is speaking. 
Still another option is a console for the teacher who may 
thus monitor any student and perhaps talk with him pri- 
vately. Using all these options, the electronic classroom 
lacks only an adequate number of individual recording 
facilities for students in order to qualify for our defini- 
tion of the language laboratory. —E.H. 


Q_ How long has electronic equipment been used for 
_ language teaching? How extensive is the use? 


A Electronic equipment for language teaching is a 
recent development, still experimental, but gaining 
popular acceptance as an integral part of language 
learning facilities. Language teachers have always made 
some use of audiovisual materials, generally as a sup- 
plement to class work. The intensive language programs 
during World War II, however, made extensive use of 
training aids—both audio and visual. This was neces- 
sary because of the sudden need for persons who 
could communicate vital information by telephone 
and who could monitor radio broadcasts in foreign 
territory—to mention only two of many needs for 
communication skills. Active drill, as opposed to pas- 
sive listening, led to a new concept in the use of 
mechanical and electronic equipment in language learn- 
ing. Audiovisual materials constituted the language 
course, not just a supplement to it. 

During the war years and following, much discussion 
centered about the feasibility of adapting certain fea- 
tures of the specialized training programs to regular 
classroom use, and numbers of schools and colleges be- 
gan to make modifications in their language programs. 
The past decade has been a period of lively experimen- 
tation. According to a survey made in the school year 
of 1957-58, two hundred forty colleges and universities 
and 64 high schools were using electronic installations. 
At present there is a phenomenal increase in the num- 
bers, both in secondary and higher education. This 
growth is being stimulated by the provisions of Title 
III of the National Defense Education Act and by pub- 
lic awareness of the importance of understanding and 
speaking modern foreign languages. 

—MaArJoORIE C. JOHNSTON 


Q Where can we see good language installations in 
operation? 
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A These are the best that I observed on a recent 
field trip: Pascack Valley Regional School, Hillsdale, 
N. J. Various types of equipment are employed here: 
tape recorders, tape recorders with magnetic discs, built- 
in analyzers (activated headsets) and listening station. 
The laboratory is being used by Latin classes as well as 
French, Russian, and Spanish classes. 

Choate School (private), Wallingford, Conn. 

J. Sterling Morton (West) High School, Berwyn, Ill. 
A language teacher who does not know Italian is con- 
ducting an interesting experiment using tape recordings. 
She is learning Italian with the class. 

Brighton High School, Rochester, N. Y. Electronic 
classroom, not a language laboratory. 

—ELAINE M. HARDIE 


CONSULTANTS Note: For other addresses, consult 
Foreign Language Laboratories in Schools and Colleges, 
by Marjorie C. Johnston and Catharine C. Seerley. 
Equipment manufacturers and local leaders in the mod- 
ern foreign language field can also help you identify 
well equipped and well run installations. 


Q_ What functions do visuals serve in modern foreign 
language teaching? 


A Visuals are, broadly speaking, the pictured pres- 
entation of realia. Their value has seldom been ques- 
tioned. Projected on a screen, the pictures are large 
enough for all students to see easily, and the problem of 
logistics has been solved by the camera. The motion pic- 
ture film with foreign language sound track can be a 
more authentic foreign experience than the average 
tourist trip. 

This experience of the foreign culture is, when well 
planned, no less valuable educationally than the linguis- 
tic aspect of the course. However, both aspects should 
be combined, thus reinforcing and completing each 
other. Even if the language alone is sought and taught, 
the visual context is uniquely valuable for it identifies 
the referent without recourse to English; moreover the 
identification is culturally authentic, which the printed 
word often is not. Thus the picture of a French loaf of 
bread is more authentic than the dictionary, which 
merely states that le pain is “bread.” To our students, 
this means the familiar American machine-made prod- 
uct. Although theoretically “language is sounds,” in 
simple conversations our language commonly refers to 
what we see around us. Elementary language learning 
can be greatly facilitated by this visual context, and 
visuals can supply it. —E.H. 


Q Cana young student learn efficiently without watch- 
ing as the sounds are produced? 


A_ At one time I would have said that students cannot 
learn the sounds of a foreign language without watching 
how they are produced, but after having worked with 
children and specially prepared children’s records | 
have found that their ears are more sensitive than adults’ 
to the subtler sounds of language. | still want to believe 
the other to be true, but recent experiences have made 
me “turn over a new leaf.” Visual aids had better be 
used in developing cultural concepts rather than in pic- 
turing the “mouthing” of sounds. 

—EMMA Marie BIRKMAIER 
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Q_ What is the best advice at the present for teachers 
of modern foreign languages? 


A A language teacher’s program can be summed up 
in these formulae: (1) Get oral command of your lan- 
guage through study and practice here and abroad; 
(2) Seek out and experience personally the best think- 
ing and the best teaching you can find in your field—at 
professional meetings and visiting other teachers’ insti- 
tutions; (3) Start with a simple machine—a tape re- 
corder, for example—and use it, first by yourself and 
then with your class, until you are thoroughly familiar 
with it; (4) Put into practice in your classroom the 
best teaching and drill of which you are capable as 
soon as you have a clear idea of how to do it. Don’t put 
it off. 

All of these activities, of course, can be started today, 
simultaneously, if you will. They can be inspired and 
undergirded by professional reading. (See Bibliog- 
raphy.) We recommend in particular: Patricia O’Con- 
nors Modern Foreign Language in the Secondary 
School: Prereading Instruction; the 1959 Northeast 
Conference Reports of the Working Committees; and 
the Council -of Chief State School Officers’ Purchase 
Guide. —F. E. & E. H. 


Administrative Problems 


Q What is the best advice for administrators and 
school boards who want to improve their language 
programs? 


A Too many teachers, on the one hand, and admini- 
strators and boards of education on the other, are 
content to settle on each other or on the taxpayer the 
blame for an unsatisfactory foreign language program. 
But it is the administrators and boards who really have 
it in their power to set the stage for the kind of language 
program that the national interest demands. 
Administrators and boards can make a significant 
contribution by: (1) becoming informed from reliable 
sources; (2) taking the initiative in cooperative planning 
with teachers and citizens to make effective language 
training available; (3) encouraging teachers to throw 
off the shackles of superimposed planning, testing and 
evaluation based on traditional methods of teaching, 
and to experiment boldly and confidently with teaching 
modern languages for communication; (4) encouraging, 
even subsidizing, the further training or the retraining 
of teachers in oral competence and teaching methods; 
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(5) providing for continuous planning, careful articu- 
lation, and constant evaluation under the guidance of 
a competent foreign language coordinator, and finally, 
(6) providing sufficient time in the students’ and lan- 
guage teachers’ schedules to implement the program. 
—EsTHER M. EATON 


Q_ Do electronic aids reduce the need of staff or in- 
crease it? Do they require specialized competence of 
the teaching or supervisory staff? 


A_ While audio aids help make language teaching more 
effective, they definitely do not reduce the need of staff. 
If drill periods are not scheduled by classes or groups 
under supervision of classroom teachers, then a labora- 
tory assistant, technician, or released-time teacher will 
have to be provided, thereby increasing personnel. 
Lack of integrated tapes and texts at the present time 
demands teachers proficient in the oral skills who have 
a thorough knowledge of the methods and techniques 
required to develop an effective audio-lingual approach 
to language learning, as well as some degree of compe- 
tence in operating and maintaining electronic equip- 
ment. This knowledge may be obtained through read- 
ing, attendance at audiovisual workshops, language in- 
stitutes, or visits to good installations already in opera- 
tion. —ELAINE M. HARDIE 


Q Doesn't electronic equipment require additional 
special personnel such as an assistant to supervise stu- 
dents, a special maintenance overseer, etc? 


A-1 In most cases it is the teachers who do all 
the work. There is no use dodging the hard truth that 
the installation of electronic equipment puts a greater 
burden on the teachers the first year or so while new 
materials and procedures are being developed. At the 
same time it makes their efforts more effective by pro- 
viding the means for amazing improvement in the stu- 
dents’ performance. (New teaching materials must be 
developed if maximum effect is to be gotten from the 
equipment. ) 

Teachers should have released time for this work and, 
ideally, should have assistants for mechanical details 
such as helping students run equipment, repairing tapes, 
and running the machines while the teacher does cor- 
rective work with individual students. As for mainte- 
nance, this is usually done by outside repairmen. The 
need for an assistant and repairman is directly propor- 
tional to the amount, complexity and the fragility of 
the equipment. —W. N. LOCKE 


A-2 Student monitors may be assigned for each drill 
session. They should be responsible for the distribution 
and filing of materials and the proper use of the equip- 
ment. All students should be held responsible for proper 
use and satisfactory condition of the equipment. 

—Don IopIce 


Q How can teachers be trained to understand and use 
the equipment? 


A A thoroughly qualified technician from the equip- 
ment company should demonstrate step by step the op- 
eration of the machines to all teachers using them. Every 
teacher should be given the opportunity to operate each 
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machine fully, including making a tape under the direct 
supervision of the technician. The teacher should also 
be allowed practice time to become thoroughly at ease 
with the equipment. He should practice making and 
playing back tapes before ever using the equipment in 
class or laboratory. Administrators responsible for for- 
eign language programs should provide inservice train- 
ing opportunities with consultant help and should urge 
participation in suitable college courses if at all possible. 

—GENEVIEVE S. BLEW 


Q How can administrators organize the teacher's 
schedule so that he can use the electronic facilities to 
improve his own oral proficiency? 


A Some improvement can come from the teacher's 
personal use of the machines. For this he should be 
given released time in his schedule as well as other en- 
couragements. Some teachers make amazing progress in 
this way, given good materials to work with, but such 
teachers are rare. The surest way to increase a teacher's 
oral competence is through inservice or summer study 
under excellent instruction, plus study and residence 
abroad. The use of machines and good materials fol- 
lowing these experiences usually results in continued 
marked improvement. —F.E. 


Q_ How much does it cost to install a laboratory with 
25 booths? 


A_ It depends on the type of installation. The simplest 
electronic classroom (earphones only at each position, 
no booths) would probably cost $1700, perhaps consid- 
erably less. An electronic classroom with 25 convertible 
booths, each having earphones, microphone, and am- 
plifier, but no recording facility, might cost from $3000 
to $6000. A complete laboratory with individual re- 
cording facilities for all students and a master console 
might cost from $12,500 to $22,000. These are rough 
estimates depending on quality of equipment and details 
of installation. 

—J. COLLINS Orr, E. S. RANDALL, AND F. E. 


Q_ How would a small school which cannot afford tech- 
nicians meet the problem of maintenance? 


A Preventive maintenance can be learned by teachers 
or students. Repair needs can be handled by local radio- 
TV technicians, sometimes by hi-fi enthusiasts among 
the students. These persons must, however, be willing 
to acquaint themselves with the equipment and its use. 
Physics instructors are often willing to help. Factory 
service can be used when nearby or when no local fa- 
cilities are available. (See also under Equipment. ) 


—J. COLLINS ORR AND E. S. RANDALL 
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Room Location 
Room ‘Treatment 
and Furniture 


Q. What is the best location for a language laboratory 
or classraom? What modifications need to be made in 
the room before installing equipment? 


A We quote from the CCSSO Purchase Guide on 
“room treatment”: 

“Each classroom or laboratory in which foreign lan- 
guage instruction and/or practice takes place should 
have the least possible background noise. This is im- 
portant for a classroom where English is the language 
of instruction and recitation, but for foreign language 
learning it is essential that teacher and students hear 
every sound distinctly. 

“Therefore these rooms should be located as far away 
as possible from noise outside the building (heavy traf- 
fic, playground, etc.) and inside (main corridor, cafe- 
teria, or gymnasium ). 

“For efficient operation and supervision of class and 
laboratory work, it is important that all electronic class- 
rooms (if there are more than one) be located near 
each other, that the laboratory or laboratories be located 
near the foreign language classrooms, and that the for- 
eign language office be central to them all. 

“Before electronic equipment is installed, the follow- 
ing basic provisions should be made in all classrooms, 
laboratories, and room areas (even for Listening In- 
stallations where possible) that are used for foreign lan- 
guage learning. 

“SOUND CONTROL. There are two main purposes 
here, to insulate from outside noise and to keep inside 
reverberation at an optimum level. For the latter, an 
architect should be asked to measure reverberation time, 
and asked to advise on the proper measures to take. A 
classroom in which a loudspeaker is used even occa- 
sionally should be ‘deadened’ somewhat, but down 
only to a point that is good for both conversation and 
amplified sound. A laboratory in which little or no in- 
struction or recitation takes place can be “deadened’ ac- 
cordingly. 

“a. Doors should be sound-resistant, and should close 
quietly and automatically. 

“b. Ceiling should be acoustically treated. 

“c. Walls, that are parallel blank walls, should be 
acoustically treated on one wall, or a curtain or drape 
cover as much as possible of it. Architects designing 
language classrooms and laboratories are encouraged to 
consider placing the walls slightly off parallel to reduce 
the amount of acoustical treatment necessary. 

“LIGHT CONTROL. The control of light, too, is im- 
portant. Here are some points to consider: 

“a. Window space should be kept at a minimum to 
avoid distracting sights and sounds. 
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“b. Venetian-type blinds are most satisfactory for 
darkening. 

“c. Incandescent electric lighting is least likely to in- 
terfere with the audio system, although with properly 
shielded wires and other components fluorescent lighting 
can be used. 

“d. Complete darkness at any time is to be avoided. 


“VENTILATION. In view of all the foregoing, and 
considering the heat generated by electronic audiovisual 
equipment, it is obvious that forced ventilation and, in 
many parts of the country, air conditioning as well, is 
a necessity for all rooms having such equipment.” 

—F. E. & E. H. 


Q_ How large an area is needed per unit? 


A The floor space required per unit is a variable which 
depends on several factors. The size of the booth 
is one factor. Its dimensions will depend on the space 
needed to house the equipment supplied in the booth. 
The extent of the writing space and book storage space 
likewise will directly influence the booth dimensions. 
The size of the booth in use today varies considerably. 
If, for example, you should employ a divided table top 
instead of booths, many more student positions could 
be made available in a given room area. I would suggest 
that 30 square feet per station (plus or minus two 
square feet) would give all necessary space including 
aisle area, distance between banks of booths, teacher’s 
control area, etc. —J. COLLINS ORR 


Q_ How important are booths? 


A-1_ Like earphones, booths are valuable for two rea- 
sons, acoustical and psychological. The exterior of the 
booth shuts out much of the ambient noise, and the in- 
terior, faced with acoustical material, absorbs some of 
the sound produced by the occupant’s voice. Otherwise, 
bedlam would reign in the room, and satisfactory re- 
cording would be impossible. No less important than 
acoustical isolation is the psychological isolation. Ad- 
olescents are particularly self-conscious about making 
“funny noises” and “funny faces.” With their classmates 
watching and listening, they may refuse even to try. 
However, booths and earphones provide privacy and 
stimulate uninhibited effort. Also, they make it pos- 
sible for all students to perform at the same time, and 
for the teacher to hear and correct individuals (in per- 
son or by intercom) while all this is going on. —E. H. 


A-2 On this much-debated question of the booth, a 
quotation from the CCSSO Purchase Guide presents a 
somewhat different point of view: 


“It is possible to spend large sums on equipment, but 
it is also possible to provide the most essential equip- 
ment at relatively small cost. Minimum equipment will 
make possible the following two student activities: (a) 
listening to a model voice; (b) continuously imitating 
or responding out loud as the drill proceeds. Much of 
value can be added by further refinements, but these 
two activities are fundamental and indispensable. 

“There is some opinion that questions the need for 
booths, especially for group work and for classes requir- 
ing complete supervision.” —F. E. 
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Equipment and Costs 


Q_ Is it important to purchase “good” or “quality” 
equipment? 


A_ An installation should be designed to do the par- 
ticular teaching job desired. The equipment should be 
of good rugged construction and characterized by sim- 
plicity of operation. However, it is important to make 
sure that adequate repair and maintenance are avail- 
able. Personally, | consider repair and maintenance 
perhaps more important than initial equipment pur- 
chase. Specifications should contain very clear and spe- 
cific statements regarding equipment guarantees and 
repair and -maintenance requirements or provisions. 
—WILLIAM B. SANBORN 


Q_ Are tapes superior to commercial discs? 


A Discs, because they are played by physical contact 
with a needle, get noisy and wear out even with the best 
of care. Tapes are superior in this respect, and can be 
played thousands of times without noticeable deteriora- 
tion of sound quality. Their signal-to-noise ratio and 
frequency response is better. However, tapes will not 
produce good quality sound if they, and the machines 
they are played on, are not kept in good condition. Tape 
recordings, unlike discs, can be easily tailor-made to suit 
one’s needs, and can be edited or erased at will. As for 
the question of finding the exact part to be replayed, 
some people can “spot” a passage visually on a dise with 
great ease; others have uncanny accuracy in the same 
operation using the fast forward and rewind of a tape 
playback. Some disc instruments have precise measur- 
ing devices; some tape players have numbered meters 
which serve the same purpose. The rapid location of 
the part sought, on either, is a matter of good equip- 
ment, and of experience in handling it. 

When it comes to student materials for home study, 
the advantage of the disc is obvious. Many homes have 
a disc player, only a few have a tape playback. 

—F.E. & E. H. 
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Q Suppose we can't afford recording and playback for 
every student, is just listening equipment worth install- 
ing? 


A Probably, but remember that if your classroom is 
equipped as a good practice room, you will get far more 
satisfactory sound reproduction from it than from any 
earphones on the market. A good practice room is 
acoustically treated, has a good loudspeaker ($25 plus), 
a tape recorder ($150 plus), or record-player with 
built-in amplifier ($50 plus), or turn-table and outside 
amplifier ($75 plus). The only advantage of earphones 
is to shut out other sounds in the room. —W. N. LOCKE 


CONSULTANTS’ NoTE: We feel that the last sentence 
could be amplified to say that earphones induce a com- 
pelling sense of isolation or privacy. This psychological 
isolation is perhaps more valuable than the acoustical 
isolation. A loudspeaker is considered a public ad- 
dress system; earphones seem to provide person-to- 
person communication, like a telephone receiver. 

On the main point of this question we feel that 
listening equipment is definitely worth installing if funds 
are not available for facilities beyond that. 

—F. E. & E. H. 


Q_ How important is it that each student in a class be 
equipped with earphones? 


A_ Earphones completely cover the ears, shut out am- 
bient sound, and thus prevent distractions. Good ear- 
phones (not those commonly provided with recorders ) 
transmit sound adequately (up to 8000 cps), although 
admittedly a superior loudspeaker system will do bet- 
ter. The unique advantage of earphones, in addition to 
excluding unwanted sounds, is the intimate sense of 
privacy which ‘tiey provide. The wearer feels that “this 
is for me,” and is stimulated to respond as he would in 
a conversation. Such motivation is priceless, and easily 
justifies the provision of earphones for every student 
whenever possible. Finally, speaking again of acousti- 
cal isolation, earphones insure that every student, no 
matter where he sits, hears well. —F.E. & E. H. 


Q_ How valuable is the activated headset (with micro- 
phone) which sends the voice simultaneously and di- 
rectly back to the student's ears, but without recording 
and playback? 


A-1 The relative simplicity and low cost of these de- 
vices make them attractive. They cost comparatively 
little per student position, and since the individual stu- 
dents do not have tape recorders, the operating and 
maintenance costs can be expected to be low. If the 
best quality components are used, fidelity can be excel- 
lent, though in many installations microphones and ear- 
phones are of inferior quality, with resulting poor per- 
formance. Pedagogically, these installations can be far 
better than mere listening to a loudspeaker. The ear- 
phones give relative privacy so that all students can 
speak simultaneously. The effect gained is exactly that 
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of a singer in a chorus who uses his hands to cup the 
sound from his mouth to his ear so he can hear his own 
voice. This device is in no way analogous to or a sub- 
stitute for recording and playing back the sound, as any 
actor or musician will agree. —W.N. LOCKE 


A-2 In reference to the use of activated headsets, the 
question may be asked: How are the persistent mis- 
takes noted and corrected? This is the function of the 
teacher or the lab monitor. He can either criticize tape 
recordings made periodically by the student or he can 
monitor him as he works, correcting him on the spot 
or making notes for a personal corrective session. Since 
hear-back units cost half as much as tape recorders 
they bring the essential function of the language labora- 
tory within range of the budgets of many more institu- 
tions. —GEORGE BORGLUM 


CONSULTANT'S NoTE: Even the manufacturers of these 
devices admit that each student should be enabled reg- 
ularly to record and play back his own performance. 
“How often?” is a question that needs an answer based 
on research. Implicit are other questions: (1) What is 
the influence of the inevitable hearing-by-bone conduc- 
tion on the hearing through activated headset? (2) How 
successfully can various students combine remembering 
(of auditory stimulus), careful imitative speaking (in 
response to the stimulus), hearing (what they are si- 
multaneously saying), and criticizing and comparing 
(with the stimulus model )? 

Meanwhile, purchasers of activated headsets should 
also buy a fair number of recorders and make certain 
that the activated headsets and microphones are elec- 
tronically compatible with these and still other record- 
ers to be purchased from time to time. In this way a 
complete laboratory can be gradually developed, with 
no waste of equipment. (See also “How often should a 
student record his own voice?” page 208.) —E. H. 


Q_ /s a dual-channel tape recorder better than a stand- 
ard half-track recorder for individual student use? 


A First, a clarification of terms: The ordinary, read- 
ily-available tape recorder is standard half-track. This 
is the machine with which most teachers are familiar. 
In addition, several companies manufacture a special 
“dual-channel” recorder which allows two sound tracks 
to be used simultaneously. For languages, this means 
that the master voice is found on one sound track, while 
the student records, compares, and re-records on the 
second track. 

The manner in which the equipment is used will de- 
termine which machine is most advantageous. When the 
students work as a group in the laboratory, standard 
half-track or full-track may be most economical, pro- 
vided that the sound of the master voice is supplied 
to each student recorder by means of a teacher control 
center. The dual-channel machine is best for individual 
student work. Inasmuch as the master voice is recorded 
on one track of the work tape, the student may work 
independently, at his own pace. He cannot erase the 
master voice, although he may record and erase his 
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own as often as he wishes. The greatest disadvantage of 

this machine may be cost: approximately 20 percent 

higher than an average priced standard machine. 
—Don IopIcE 


Q_ What tape speed should be used? 


A-1 This depends on the design of the machine. Most 
inexpensive tape recorders have better fidelity when 
played at 72 inches per second. Some high quality ma- 
chines provide better fidelity at 334 inches per second 
than others do at 742; so the best speed depends on 
the available equipment. —W. N. LOCKE 


A-2 A tape recorder gives not only better frequency 
response but better flutter and wow characteristics at 
72 ips than the same machine would give at 3% ips. 
A perfectly adjusted and maintained machine at 3% 
ips will give satisfactory results but has no safety mar- 
gin, so that the slightest “drifting” of the adjustments 
results in unsatisfactory performance. On the other 
hand, the 7% ips speed gives superior performance 
with a great safety margin, so that even after minor 
“drifting” of the adjustments, the performance is still 
satisfactory. —JOHN H. PERKINS 


Q_ What specifications are recommended for the vari- 
ous items of electronic equipment? 


A We quote the following figures from the CCSSO 
Purchase Guide specifications. For ease of reference and 
because of space limitations, these figures have been 
set up here in tabular form. As a result they are incom- 
plete and to some extent out of context. For full infor- 
mation, refer to the specifications in the Purchase Guide. 
The figures represent reasonable expectations, consider- 
ing the fluid situation at present. Higher standards may 


be specified in later editions of the Guide. —F. E. 
Harmonic 
Frequency : Flutter & distortion. Signal-to- 
Item of response. iN CBS. wow. Not Not to noise ratio. 
Equipment At least: +b: to exceed: exceed: At least: 
Amplifier, pre-amplifier 75-9000 2 3% 50 db 
Student *50-12,000 2 
Amplifier 
Control center) 50-12,000 2 2% 50 db 
Disc playback 
honograph) 50-12,000 2 
Earphones 100-8000 
Loudspeaker 75-9000 
*50-12,000 
Microphone 
(Master recording) 50-12,000 
Microphone 
Student) 75-9000 
Tape recorder (Master)  50-12,000 2 0.3% 2% 45 db 
*0.29 *19 *50 db 
Tape recorder 
(General use) 75-9000 2 0.4% 3% 45 db 
Tape recorder 
(Student) 75-9000 2 0.4% 3% 45 db 
* Preferable 


Q_ Is there a good lightweight portable tape recorder 
for classroom use in language teaching? 


A No. Unfortunately, weight and good quality pretty 
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much go hand in hand. The light portable machines 
usually operate at a very slow tape speed and have such 
poor overall quality that they seriously distort or 
completely drop out many consonants, though they still 
have intelligibility enough for use as dictating machines, 
for which they are intended. —W. N. LOcKE 


Q_ Some machines use cartridges rather than tape reels. 
What are the advantages and disadvantages of this sys- 
tem? 


A_ The advantages of cartridges rather than tape reels 
as I see them are: (1) Less skill is required to insert 
and remove cartridges; (2) There is less possibility of 
tangling, tearing, and doing other damage to tape; (3) 
The cartridge-housed tape will repeat itself indefinitely 
without rewinding or other attention; and (4) Cart- 
ridges are particularly useful for playing very short se- 
lections which would have to be recorded several times 
on ordinary reels in order to avoid excessive work and 
loss of time in rewinding. 

I would put present disadvantages of cartridges as: 
(1) The initial cost is much greater; (2) With most 
present equipment it is usually best for the student to 
have maximum control of the material he is working 
with. Cartridges cannot be reversed for the replay of 
small segments of the tape; and (3) Despite recent im- 
provements there is still evidence that some cartridges 
are not mechanically perfect and have to be discarded 
because the tape “binds.” —A. B. GAARDER 


Q How can! operate the mechanical and electronic 
devices expertly? Do I have to be a “mechanic” to run 
the equipment? 


A_ The only way to operate expertly is to read with 
great care the manual which accompanies the equip- 
ment, perform each step of every operation unt’! you 
know it so well you can do it with your eyes shu. It 
helps to be mechanically inclined, but if you can drive 
a car you should be able to operate a tape recorder, 
and cooking is ever so much more complicated. The 
“secret” for everyone is to work alone with the equip- 
ment until every movement becomes automatic. 

—W. N. LOCKE 


Q_ How regularly should the equipment be checked? 
What devices are needed? Do servicemen need special 
training? 


A_ It is imperative that provision be made for routine 
preventive maintenance. Some parts of the equipment 
should be checked regularly every week, some every 
semester, others every year. For example, on the re- 
corders which are in constant daily use, the recording 
and erase heads should be cleaned every day. Manufac- 
turers’ service manuals plus experience should reveal 
what equipment needs the regular routine maintenance 
and how often. Certainly every tape recorder should be 
completely checked and overhauled once annually. In 
any case routine checking, instead of waiting for break- 
downs, will definitely prove more efficient and economi- 
cal. In decreasing order of importance, the following 
test equipment is useful to the proper maintenance of 
any language installation: (1) vacuum tube voltmeter; 
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(2) audio oscillator; (3) AC vacuum tube voltmeter; 
(4) oscilloscope; (5) harmonic distortion analyzer; 
(6) audio analyzer; (7) tube tester; (8) flutter bridge. 
Servicemen should have adequate knowledge of audio 
amplifiers, the circuitry involved, and the ability to fol- 
low wiring diagrams. At college level this knowledge is 
usually found in students with electronic training gained 
during their experience in the armed service, among 
hi-fi enthusiasts, and electrical engineering students. Of 
course, cooperative staff members in the physics and 
electrical engineering departments can also be of help. 
Very few people have had any previous experience with 
the tape transport mechanisms used in tape recorders. 
However, the service manuals available with the equip- 
ment, and experience gained on the job, are usually ade- 
quate for good service work on this part of the machine. 
—J. COLLINS ORR 


What About Materials? 


Q Where can! find good teaching materials for class 
and machine use? 


A The Foreign Language Program of the Modern 
Language Association is publishing in September a 
_ Materials List for the teaching of those languages com- 
monly offered in American schools. The list includes 
recordings and visuals as well as books and other ma- 
terials. Requests should be addressed to: Foreign Lan- 
guage Program, Modern Language Association, 70 Fifth 
Ave., New York 3. 

By way of further comment we quote from the 
CCSSO Purchase Guide: 

“There is an almost total lack of adequate teaching 
material suited to the new methods being adopted in 
modern foreign language teaching. Traditional ‘book- 
centered’ materials, even when accompanied by record- 
ings, are never more than half satisfactory. We may as 
well face it, there will be several years of trial and ex- 
perimentation before adequate material will be gen- 
erally available. Meanwhile, teachers and administra- 
tors should be patient, reserve judgment on the effec- 
tiveness of electronic installations, and not expect them 
to produce as good results as they will certainly produce 
when equipped with good materials. As this Purchase 
Guide goes to press, some individuals, publishers, 
schools, and school systems are planning to create new 
class and laboratory materials. Those in charge will do 
the profession a great service if they will send specimen 
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materials and a brief description of their projects to both 
of these information centers: Foreign Language Pro- 
gram, The Modern Language Association, 70 Fifth 
Ave., New York 3; and Dr. Marjorie C. Johnston, Spe- 
cialist for Foreign Languages, Office of Education, 
Washington 25, D.C.” —F. E. 


Q What kinds of recorded materials are needed for 
use with the machines? 


A-1 This is a crucial matter. Its importance to effec- 
tive language learning can hardly be exaggerated. We 
list first several kinds of recorded materials (with the 
student .activity in parentheses): for listening only (the 
student builds up aural comprehension and “speaking 
readiness”); for repetition (the student mimics what 
he hears, drilling good pronunciation and other ele- 
ments of good language habits); for manipulation of 
forms and patterns (here a great variety of exercises 
is possible, ranging from drilling a verb tense to a com- 
plex question-and-answer sequence); for testing (see 
the answers by Paul Pimsleur under “Evaluation,” pages 
210-11). 

Secondly, we point out that oral drills and exercises 
are quite a different thing from those found in the tra- 
ditional textbook. For examples we refer to Patricia 
O’Connor’s Modern Foreign Languages in the Second- 
ary School: Prereading Instruction, and the sections on 
pattern practice in the 1958 and 1959 Northeast Con- 
ference Reports (see Bibliography). —F. E. 


A-2_ A variety of exercises should be used during each 
laboratory period. Drilis should be prepared in a man- 
ner which will require the student to concentrate on 
meaning as well as pronunciation. Text books should be 
closed during most of the laboratory session. Aural-oral 
proficiency is gained through oral practice, not reading. 
Only vocabulary and idioms of the highest frequency 
should be used, and limited to a small number of new 
items per lesson. Previously learned vocabulary should 
be repeated frequently in later laboratory periods. In a 
language laboratory, there should be several opportuni- 
ties during the period to play back the recorded exer- 
cises, but to avoid monotony each playback should be 
brief (not more than three or four minutes). 

—C. R. JEFFERS 


Q_ What criteria are useful in selecting pre-recorded 
or in preparing recorded materials? 


A-1 Both types should be technically well recorded, 
and the language should be authentic and typical of con- 
versation by cultivated native speakers. The speaker 
should not slow down or yield to the temptation to talk 
like a book. (For example, some speakers on French 
discs use the past definite tense.) When choosing mate- 
rials for your own recordings, assume that students will 
keep their books closed. (Otherwise the printed word 
will override the spoken one.) Mere listening to the 
verbatim recording of the students’ textbook is rarely 
profitable; interest lags unless some variation is intro- 
duced with questions to follow. 


In general, frequent student responses are necessary 
to keep attention at high level. Each response should 
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STEREO 
TAPE RECORDER 


For language, music, speech 
instruction, Newcomb introduces 
Model SM-310, cybernetically 
engineered for intuitive operation. 
Simple enough for students to 
operate. Easiest on tape. Records 
live stereo as well as recorded 
or broadcast material, and '/> 
track monophonic. 2 speeds. 
10'/,” reel capacity. 


CLASSROOM 
HI-FIDELITY PHONOGRAPHS 


Engineered specifically for day-in- 
and-day-out classroom use, new model 
Newcomb phonographs are more 
dependable than ever. New 4 speed 
motors, bigger speakers, more power, 
rubber record mat—a multitude of 
advanced features. Several models. 


CLASSROOM 
HIGH-FIDELITY RADIOS 


The finest table model radio ever 
built for classroom is the Newcomb 
AM and FM Model AFM-1500. 
Sensitive, powerful, stable. High 
acoustic output. New tone control 
for optimum intelligibility. Built-in 
AM and telescoping FM antennas. 


AM only model also available. 


PORTABLE TRANSCRIPTION 
PLAYER/P.A. SYSTEMS 


There's a new Newcomb TR Series 
player for every use—from music 
room to athletic field. Nineteen 
models, choice of ceramic or 
magnetic cartridge, one to four 
speakers, power from 10 to 56 watts. 
Include every feature you have 
asked for in a portable system. 


HEADPHONE LISTENING 
CENTER EQUIPMENT 


For lanquage study, library use, 
group-within-a-group listening, 
Newcomb brings you the most 
satisfactory listening center 
equipment yet offered. Eight red 
and black headphones of conventional 
design, combining high quality 
with low cost, supplied in 
compartmented case. 


®@ NEW STYLING—GRAY AND CINNAMON BROWN ® NEW MOTORS, 
TURNTABLES, PICK-UPS, REPRODUCERS @ Same old quality, 
dependability, safety... Still built with crackproof plywood 
cases, fabrikoid covered, metal corners, spring-suspended 
feet, transformer powered —all of the features which give 
that special meaning of quality to the name NEWCOMB 


Note: Handy printed bid specifications are also available. 
NEWCOMB AUDIO PRODUCTS CO. Department AV-9 


6824 Lexington Avenue, Hollywood 38, California 


Gentlemen: Please send me data on the following: 


1 stereo TAPE RECORDER 1 CLASSROOM PHONOGRAPHS 

classroom Rravios O 0 am onty 

TRANSCRIPTION PLAYER/P.A. SYSTEMS (1 HEADPHONE LISTENING CENTER 
NAME 
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be immediately followed by the master voice giving the 
correct response, thus correcting or corroborating the 
student. Such drill should not, after the initial stages, 
involve mere repetition. Questions and pattern drill, 
using the principle of minimal-step progression, can in- 
volve dozens of variations. A good recording voice (or 
“personality” ) is essential. The voice must be pleasing, 
alert, interested and interesting. A soporific voice will 
induce sleep in any language. —E. H. 


A-2 When recordings are made, reading from a 
printed or typed page almost invariably results in un- 
natural speech—unless the voices are unusually well 
trained or coached. In addition to speed (mentioned 
above) there are many other pitfalls, the worst of which 
is intonation. Listen, for example, to the question in- 
tonations; if they are all rising at the end, it is reason- 
ably certain that the recording was made by voices 
poorly trained or coached. (Rising intonation usually 
calls for a Yes or No answer. A great many question in- 
tonations fall at the end.) A feature such as liaison in 
French can be very revealing: if it is used too frequently 
you can be sure that here again is unnatural speech. 
—F. E. 


Techniques 


Q_ Are not the improvements seemingly wrought by 
electronic installations really attributable to the greater 
effort and energy expended, and to the enthusiasm en- 
gendered by new equipment and novel techniques? If 
so, will not these effects deteriorate with familiarity to 
a point of no more stimulation than a textbook? In 
short, how is motivation introduced and maintained in 
the use of equipment? 


A First, the instructor must be sure that the student 
understands the purpose of the equipment, that it is a 
drill master and not a fascinating toy. He must prepare 
the student to expect much repetition and even fatigue 
from a good “mental workout” in his drill period. He 
should impress on the student that, as in learning any 
skill in sports or music, language learning is also the 
development of a skill and requires consistent practice. 
Second, the instructor must prepare the student for the 
work and give him a purpose for learning whatever he 
may find on the recording. A suitable conversation in- 
volving the recorded material is one way of doing this. 
During the class following machine drill, the instructor 
must check on the work done: perhaps hold a conver- 
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sation involving the pattern studied, perhaps an oral 
test. The former reminds the student of the purpose of 
the drill; the latter provides an immediate incentive for 
learning. Both are necessary. 


Third, the drills may be varied, but not too much. In 
a drill period of 30 to 40 minutes, the student may work 
with several exercises, perhaps a pattern drill on a point 
of grammar, plus the oral presentation and repetition 
of a reading lesson, plus questions and answers on this 
material. Students can both enjoy and learn a song or 
a poem on tape, provided it has been developed first 
in.class. 

Fourth, the period of machine drill should not be too 
long. Fifteen to 20 minutes several times a day is better 
than one 60-minute period. If the latter cannot be 
avoided, then after each 15 to 20-minute period the 
student should take a break, walk around the room or 
even leave for five minutes. Fifth, the instructor must 
prepare the tape exercises skillfully so that they gradu- 
ally increase in difficulty and so that the student is con- 
stantly forced to exert a certain amount of effort to do 
them well. Finally, the tape is a textbook—an oral 
one—and serves the same purpose for aural-oral work 
that the written text serves for reading and writing. If 
it is a good oral textbook, preceded and followed by 
good teaching, it will be stimulating. 

—LOUISE WINFIELD 


Q_ What is a good division of class time? How long can 
students drill (listen and respond) without reaching the 
point of no gain or mental fatigue? 


A On the junior high school level, 10 to 12 minutes of 
concentrated drill seems to be about all the student can 
take. I should think that high school students could 
profit from 15 to 18-minute sessions. There is a vari- 
able here in that the type of lesson makes a lot of dif- 
ference. A drill on grammar forms only, for example, 
will tire the students quite rapidly. A passage to be 
memorized will sometimes be practiced two or even 
three times in a row by the same students, constituting 
a lesson of well over 30 minutes. —LEsTER McKImM 


Q How many times a week should a student use the 
equipment? What seems to be the minimum for good 
results? 


A_ The nature of the work determines the optimum 
frequency. To teach active control of the language, that 
is, when the drill involves listening and responding, or 
listening, responding and recording, best results are ob- 
tained by frequent short practice sessions. The best 
schedule would allow 15 to 30 minutes of drill daily. 
If the exercises are sufficiently short, several repetitions 
may be possible in this time. If the student is required 
only to listen without responding, then a minimum of 
one period each week may suffice. Here the student may 
develop skills in listening comprehension. To learn to 
speak he must spend time on drill and active use of the 
language, both of which cannot occur in a listening in- 
stallation. Whatever the schedule, drill sessions should 
not be longer than 50 minutes. Fatigue and short atten- 
tion span may actually hinder learning when the work 
is prolonged further. —Don Iopic! 
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A wide range of Coronet teaching films 
is available 


under National Defense Education Act 


Each Coronet film is individually 
planned and produced to help 


classroom teachers, supervisors 
and caunselors increase the 
effectiveness of their respective 
programs. All but a few of these 
films are available in full, 
natural color and in black-and- 
white. 


Special catalogues available free . . . 


To simplify the selection of the 
most useful films in each area, 
Coronet has prepared condensed 
and special listings for Titles III, 
V, VI, and VIII. These catalogues 
not only list and describe the in- 
dividual films, but also include 
suggestions on selection and pur- 
chase, as well as price quotations. 
They have been assembled into a 
convenient National Defense 
Education Kit, or may be re- 
quested individually as required. 
There are also new catalogues in 
other areas to assist in developing 


a balanced program of instruc- 
tional materials. Simply use the 
coupon below or write your spe- 
cial requirements to: Coronet 
Films, Coronet Building, Chicago 
1, Illinois. 


- THE CORONET 
* Chemistry FilmSet 


+ Of special interest to those making 
* film selections under Title Ill is the 
* Coronet Chemistry FilmSet—18 
outstanding films, ranging from 8 
to 22 minutes in length, to help 
. teach the major units of instruction . 
inhigh school chemistry. Including - 
* a fine steel cabinet to house the * 
films and useful printed materials, 
the FilmSet may be purchased 
for as little as $280 per year for 


. four years. 
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CORONET FILMS “ae 


‘More than 500 Coronet instructional films 


may be purchased under the various provi-: 


sions e National 
Act, 


Science (Titles III tll 
Mathematics (Title I 
Guidance (Title V) 


feign engage ies 


Vocational Education (Titles V and VIII) 


CORONET FILMS 
Dept. AV-959, Coronet Building, Chicago 1, Ill. 


Please send me, without charge 

sets of the Coronet National Defense 

Education Act Kit—materials describ- 

ing Coronet films for purchase under 

selected Titles of the National Defense 

Education Act: 

0 Title III (Science, Chemistry FilmSet, 
Mathematics, Modern Foreign Languages) 

0) Title V (Guidance) 


0 Title VI (Instruction related to Modern 
Foreign Languages) 


0 Title VIII (Area Vocational Education) 


Please send new catalogues on Coronet 
films in other specific areas: 


DE American History (0 Language Arts 
(0 Music 
Name 


Address_ 


City 


State 
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Q_ How often should a student record his own voice? 


A-1 Not having a statement from the proponents of 
substituting the use of activated earphones for recording 
and playback (substituting in large part, not wholly, as 
we understand it), we refer to Professor George Bor- 
glum’s article, “Consign the Mistake to Oblivion,” in 
the Maine FL Program Newsletter for May 1959. The 
principal points made are: (1) The simplest listening in- 
stallation with dead (not activated) earphones brought 
‘a solid, measurable gain in student achievement”; (2) 
Machine drill is most useful to the elementary stu- 
dent; (3) The elementary student is least able to criti- 
cize his own performance; (4) Playback by an ele- 
mentary student is largely a waste of time; (5) The 
saving of playback time makes it possible to repeat an 
exercise more often; (6) “Since we recognize the prin- 
ciple of unconscious memorization we have always been 
uneasy about the student memorizing his own mistakes,” 
Professor Borglum writes. “Instantaneous self-monitor- 
ing of unrecorded speech concentrates on imitation of 
the correct form while consigning the mistake to ob- 
livion.” —F. E. 


A-2. This is a moot point. Until very recently it was 
commonly assumed that recording and playback were a 
unique and highly valuable learning experience, and 
should therefore be used daily. Now comes the sug- 
gestion that it is a form of testing rather than learning, 
and that it may be used only occasionally. For the learn- 
ing experience, it is proposed that the activated ear- 
phones be substituted for recording and playback. Clear- 
ly these are two different things, and there is, as yet, no 
proof that they are interchangeable. Research is needed, 
and will doubtless be undertaken. Meanwhile, the teach- 
ers who consider that recording and playback provide 
a unique and valuable experience in learning and self- 
criticism will use it as frequently as their facilities per- 
mit. —E. H. 


Q What are the advantages and disadvantages of the 
language laboratory as compared to the electronic class- 
room? 


A_ The laboratory provides recording and playback, 
enabling the student to hear his own voice with complete 
objectivity and to give his undivided attention to a com- 
parison of his responses with the model voice. This is a 
unique experience, and a highly valuable one. Expert 
teacher guidance can enhance it by training the student 
to listen for certain fine distinctions of sound. It also 
provides individual manipulation of the listen-record- 
playback facilities, thus accommodating individual dif- 
ferences in rapidity and method of learning and kinds 
of materials needed. 

One disadvantage is, of course, that additional equip- 
ment involves more time invested and more expense in 
cost and maintenance. However, as in science labora- 
tories, the results seem to justify the cost. And the per- 
student cost is less than for science (or athletics, for 
that matter). Other disadvantages are that constant 
teacher supervision is impossible, and only well-trained 
and well-motivated students—usually older ones—are 
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able and willing to get full value out of individual labo- 
ratory work. —F. E. AnD E. H. 


Q Should audio aids perhaps be limited to the self- 
training of the teacher in the elementary grades? 


A Audio aids should be a major help in self-training 
of the classroom teacher but should not be limited to 
the teacher alone. Nor should the audio aids which the 
teacher uses be the same as those used for the children. 
Let us assume that the teacher is an American with lim- 
ited facility, if any, in the foreign language. Her own 
tapes and materials should be more rigorous, with de- 
tailed drill and emphasis on conducting classroom ex- 
periences in the foreign language. Such a teacher may 
well attain near-native audio-lingual ability, but rarely 
that of the native. Therefore, children should not get 
their foreign language second hand when electronic 
equipment and materials can give them first-hand lan- 
guage experiences. This is extremely important at the 
elementary level where skill learning must be presented 
authentically from the very beginning. 

Foreign language tapes and records made for the ele- 
mentary grades can open up new worlds to children. 
Motivation is immeasurably enhanced. Children are 
eager to listen and to learn from other voices than the 
teacher’s. This is especially true where the teacher ex- 
changes tapes with children of similar age from the 
country whose language is being taught, and when the 
recordings use children’s voices. —EMMA BIRKMAIER 


Q_ Do the discipline problems incidental to the use of 
electronic equipment counterbalance its value as a teach- 
ing and learning aid in the elementary and secondary 
school? 


A_ The discipline problems arising in a classroom are 
of course part of the total pattern, so it is difficult to 
state baldly that any one factor, be it new technique or 
mechanical device, is of itself cause or cure. Some pupils 
will undoubtedly find the mechanical devices more fas- 
cinating than the language, but these pupils may easily 
be the ones who in the past have preferred the peregri- 
nations of a fly on the ceiling to the development of a 
new sentence pattern. Then there are those who may be 
inept or uncoordinated, who will have difficulty with the 
mechanism; but this problem is being overcome by the 
manufacturers, who are constantly simplifying the equip- 
ment and making it even more child-proof. Again, the 
problem children here are the same pupils who in other 
classes stumble over their own feet and drop all their 
books as a matter of routine. 

I believe that in most cases the electronic equipment 
is a tremendous help to the teacher in solving classroom 
difficulties. For one thing, the pupil achieves what we 
can call psychological isolation. By means of earphones, 
which allow neither extraneous noises nor escape from 
the teacher’s voice, the pupil soon finds himself in a 
one-to-one relationship with his teacher. Also he finds 
that the teacher’s voice (recorded) will patiently repeat 
time after time the material to be learned, and each time, 
the teacher’s voice is filled with equal enthusiasm. Then, 
if the pupil has a question, he has only to raise his hand, 
or flick a switch, and his teacher is at his side in person 
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At the new AASA award-winning Centralia Junior High School, Centralia, Washington, 
E. James Livingston, District Audio-Visual Coordinator, Centralia School District No. 401, says: 


“Each of our 32 teachers can operate our 
Pageant Projectors like a veteran projectionist.” 


“We're delighted with the machine’s simplicity. 

“But nevertheless, these projectors got the same 
careful dollar-for-dollar scrutiny we give to every- 
thing we buy. We must be stringent, because with us 
these machines are slaves. They run constantly—90% 
of the time at least. 

“In analyzing projector value, we looked long and 
hard at picture and sound quality, too. We found 
that the Pageant projects a sharp and brilliant screen 


Kodak Pageant Projector ) EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Dept. 8-V, Rochester 4, N. Y. 


image and literally fills the room with clear sound. 

“Another thing we like about these machines is 
the lifetime lubrication. Not having to keep bother- 
some lubrication records is a real pleasure.’ (Pag- 
eants don’t require any oiling by the user.) 

If you would like a Pageant demonstration in your 
school, your nearby Kodak Audio-Visual Dealer will 
gladly serve you. Or, for detailed literature, write for 
Bulletin V3-22. 
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or is talking with him over the intercom. If he does find 
himself distracted in spite of all, he again finds the 
teacher (no longer chained to her desk) free to exercise 
the necessary control, to encourage, to lead, to recognize 
him as an individual. —RITA BARROWS 


Q How can students be trained to understand and use 
the equipment? 


A They can be trained by being shown and then by 
practicing under proper supervision. The first period 
should be an orientation session. Students should be 
told what skills they are to acquire and how the equip- 
ment will help them. They should know how they are 
going to be tested on drill work done. This is to make 
them feel the importance of drill, and to interest them 
in the advantage it will offer them. Careful explanation 
and demonstration of the equipment at the outset will 
save time later on. The time needed for this will of 
course depend on the complexity of the installation. In 
a laboratory of 15 booths where each student is handling 
a tape machine, I have found that half an hour is not 
too long. The student must learn not only things to do 
but also things not to do. Most American students are 
sufficiently gadget-minded to catch on quickly. 

—JOHN B. ARCHER 


Evaluation 


Q_ Is there any measure of the effectiveness of elec- 
tronic equipment? 


A_ Ido not know of any specific research which has 
been reported as measuring quantitatively the effective- 
ness of these facilities. That electronic facilities do in- 
crease the rate and amount of learning of aural-oral 
skills is evident from the rapidly increasing use of such 
installations during recent years. Probably the most val- 
uable research will be that which will identify the spe- 
cific activities or techniques bringing the greatest results. 


—FRANK GULICK 
210 


Q_ Isn't electronic equipment a waste of money and 
time with the present textbooks and courses of study? 


A_ If the present textbooks and courses of study pro- 
duced the desired results, the use of machines would not 
now be making its appearance so widely, nor be wel- 
comed so enthusiastically by thousands of schools. 
Alone, the equipment is not the answer, either. How- 
ever, if it is used wisely, even with current textbooks and 
methods, equipment may very well be the factor which 
brings success. The use of electronic equipment can pre- 
vent or solve certain problems: 

1. The shy child who fears to speak the language in 
class. He will not mind doing it, isolated by earphones 
or a booth, and eventually he will gain the courage to 
participate in class conversation. 

2. The child who misses part of the work. Busy 
teachers cannot spend much time bringing absentees up 
to date. Machines can work indefinitely. 

3. The easily distracted child. The mechanical setup 
and enforced frequent participation required by ma- 
chine drill keep his attention on the lesson. 

4. Errors by individuals. The teacher can correct 
these without disturbing other pupils. Contagion is thus 
prevented, and pupils will not catch errors from each 
other. 

5. The class with wide extremes of ability. Varied 
groups can work on different materials at the same time 
in the same room. 

6. The teacher who misses classes. In an emergency 
the children can continue much of their work by spend- 
ing more time with the machines, if proper materials 
and notes on their use are available. 

7. Dependence on one teacher's resources. The use 
of recordings widens the child’s learning opportunities, 
copes with individual problems without time loss to 
others, and provides a much greater variety of learning 
experiences than the average language class has been 
able to do. 

8. Dependence on one teacher's pronunciation and 
diction. Recordings can bring any number of new voices 
to the students’ ears. —VERA L. PEACOCK 


Q_ What criteria shall be employed to measure progress 
in language usage and fluency? 


A_ These remarks will deal with tests of listening com- 
prehension and speaking. Teachers may test listening 
comprehension by reading a paragraph to the class 
twice, at normal speed, and then asking questions about 
it. Answers to the questions may be written, or may be 
spoken and recorded..In scoring, place the emphasis on 
whether or not the student has grasped the meaning of 
what was said, rather than on the grammatical correct- 
ness of his response. A standardized test of listening 
comprehension exists in French, German, and Spanish 
(published by the Educational Testing Service, Prince- 
ton, N. J.). Teachers will do well to examine the ETS 
test and adapt its methods to their own situation. A dif- 
ferent test of this ability, the Pictorial Auditory Com- 
prehension Test, is now being prepared for a number of 
languages by John Carroll (Harvard) and myself. 

To test speaking ability, the teacher should try to 
analyze the students’ spoken performance into a num 
ber of parts, rather than just grading on “how well” hx 
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spoke. For example, separate and independent scores 
should be given for pronunciation, grammatical correct- 
ness, fluency, and perhaps originality. These scores can 
then be combined into one overall grade on speaking 
proficiency. Compare also the Colgate test (see article 
by Stabb, Modern Language Journal, May 1955), 
and a test reported by W. V. Kaulfers (MLJ, February 
1944). I have prepared a standardized test of speaking 
proficiency for French. Another recent speaking test is 
that of Nelson Brooks (Yale). 

It must be stressed again and again that the teacher 
who does not allow a large place in her marking system 
for listening comprehension and for speaking proficiency 
is simply marking her students unfairly. 

—PAUL PIMSLEUR 


Q_ What standards should be attained? 


A It is not possible to prescribe here what achieve- 
ment should be expected at each successive level of each 
language. Still, certain general considerations may be 
mentioned. Elementary language students cannot be 
considered to “know” something unless they can pro- 
duce it aloud, correctly, easily, and with a good accent. 
The ability to write things down in the foreign language 
is not enough. Thus the emphasis at each level of study 
should be on the complete assimilation of a limited body 
of material. Greater scope can be attained by the process 
of generalizing by analogy, in which the student creates 
new utterances, similar in structure though different in 
content from those he has learned. Thus, progress at 


various stages should be measured not by the number of 
lessons covered, but by the student’s readiness to pro- 
duce utterances which utilize the grammar and vocabu- 
lary that have been studied. Standards should be estab- 
lished to reflect an ever-increasing command of the 
spoken language. —PAUL PIMSLEUR 


Q_ If more emphasis is put on oral work and the gram- 
mar suffers, will the colleges revise their entrance re- 
quirements accordingly? How many periods a week can 
the student devote to oral machine drill and still pre- 
pare himself to pass the college boards? 


A Beginning in March 1960 the College Entrance 
Examination Board will include listening comprehen- 
sion tests in modern foreign languages in its regular 
testing program. This along with other developments 
shows the current trend of thought on the question. The 
root of all aspects of language is the spoken word. With- 
out extended practice in it, most students never learn 
to handle effectively any aspect of language, spoken or 
written. 

A student who has good preparation in the spoken 
language should be encouraged to go to a college whose 
language program is adequate and receptive to the full 
scope of his skills, abilities, and interests. (For a more 
extended answer to these questions, including a special 
report on testing, see the 1959 Northeast Conference 
Reports. Their focus is a minimum interim program 
for the six-year sequence, grade nine through the sec- 
ond year of college. ) —F. E. 
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Are you. 


.a teacher of languages? 


synch’’ film, 


“Language Teaching in Context’’ a twenty-three minute film in 
sound and color, sells for $200.00. 

Distributed by the Audio-Visual Production Center, Wayne State 
University, Bernice J. Ross, Distribution Supervisor. 


instructor teaching teachers of languages? 
ad of a language department? 
you will be interested in the new color and 


The film demonstrates a new method of language teaching... 
that makes real the concept that |anguage learning is a contin- 
uous process of associating objects, actions and event with the 
stream of sounds that describe them. The ‘‘context’’ is a simu- 
lated foreign world of foreign people going about their affairs... 
generously illustrated with excerpts from the materials now used 
in a successful language program at Wayne State University: 


® Motion pictures and slides filmed in the country to which the 
language is indigenous...tapes actually used in the program 
are heard. 

® As a filmed class learns a new language, an unobtrusive nar- 
ration explains in English the principle of ‘‘language teaching 
in context’’....a functional and integrated A-V system used to 
enhance the proficiency of the teacher. 
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RCA ANSWERS YOUR QUESTIONS 
ABOUT A LANGUAGE LABORATORY 


Is there any measurement of effectiveness of 
a Language Laboratory ? 


Is it possible to start an RCA Laboratory on a 
fairly small scale ? 


Will expansion make your existing equip- 
ment obsolete ? 


Can more than one teacher at a time use an 
RCA Laboratory ? 


What important controls can an RCA Labora- 
tory give teachers ? 


A noted specialist in languages has found that an 
average student can learn within two years to 
respond quickly and fluently to 500-750 questions 
asked by a native speaker. 


Basically, the RCA system is a very simple one. It 
is so designed that expansion is easily accomplished 
through addition of component parts. The size of 
the RCA Laboratory you plan would be related 
solely to the number of classes and variety of 
languages you wish to handle. 


Your original components will not be made obsolete 
and there will be no need for their replacement. 
Your only expense will be the cost of additional 
equipment and installation. 


Yes. Two teachers can independently and simul- 
taneously monitor different languages and differing 
levels of students. Thus an RCA Laboratory will 
fit the needs of either high school or college language 
teaching. As many as 10 master lesson tape record- 
ings can be used simultaneously. 


The teacher can: (1) monitor any student without 
student’s knowledge; (2) hear both master tape and 
student’s voice; (3) talk with any student in a two- 
way conversation; (4) record student on central 
tape recorder without student’s knowledge; (5) 
insert comments during this recording. 


4 


The teacher has fingertip contact with individual 

How do RCA Laboratory controls operate ? ugh / 
gle switch for monitoring and communication, an 

indicator switch for student or teacher recording. 


Transistorization means an RCA Laboratory needs 

a very minimum of wiring; thus installation costs are 

pth —e Language kept at rock-bottom. Transistors outlast tubes by 
far and drastically reduce maintenance costs. Low 

operating voltage guarantees safest use by students. 


za RCA offers a lower price tag than most, thanks 


mainly to the simplicity with which RCA engineers 
have designed the equipment and installation of the 

How does an RCA Laboratory compare in . 
pees witht Gil in this field ? RCA Laboratory. Size and cost naturally depend on 
the number of students and languages a laboratory 

is to accommodate. 


; The RCA Language Laboratory dealer in your 
ae Me readily available for an area is ready at any time with expert service 
and maintenance. 


More and more. RCA is conducting an extensive 
program to keep administrators well-informed 
about the latest developments in the field. Hun- 
dreds of school-board members, superintendents, 
college presidents, and department heads have all 
responded enthusiastically to the possibilities of 
Language Laboratories. 


Are school administrators aware of the value 
of Language Laboratories ? 


Write for full information and the name of the 

Where do | get RCA Language Laboratory Language Laboratory dealer nearest you. Address, 

details ? Radio Corporation of America, Language Labora- 
tory Sales, Building 15-1, Camden 2, N.J. 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 


Tmk(s) ® SOUND PRODUCTS CAMDEN 2, NEW JERSEY 
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A NEW FILM 
FOR GUIDANCE 


purchaseable under the 


NATIONAL DEFENSE 
EDUCATION ACT, 
TITLE 


COLLEGE AHEAD? 


@ designed for use in junior and senior 
high schools to emphasize for students 
what type of preparation is needed for 
college admission 


@ shows students how to get a head start 
in high school on college courses and 
how to gain insurance against the 
closing college door 


@ excellent for use on college nights, PTA 
meetings, school visitation days 


@ illustrates, with sequences filmed in 
nine communities, five foreign coun- 
tries and an American missile base, the 
importance of basic high school aca- 
demic courses for positions in business, 
teaching, science, medicine, law and 
other professions requiring college or 
graduate degrees 


* informative sequences filmed in four 
high schools and on four college cam- 
puses 


ry produced especially for guidance coun- 
selors and schools without enough 
guidance personnel by teachers and 
college professors who know the prob- 
lems of preparation for college 


@ excellent color photography and so low 
in cost that it will fit into junior and 
senior high school budgets even with- 
out Title V funds. Order now at $185. 


Already being used by guidance counselors 
in such large and small schools as: Buffalo, 
N.Y.; Honolulu, Hawaii; Long Beach, Cal.; 
Tacoma, Wash.; Beverly, Mass.; Orlando, 
Fla.; Dallas, Texas; and The College En- 
trance Examination Board, New York City. 


Filmed in Kodachrome color 
Sound 30 minutes 


GUIDANCE FILMS 
Box 632 Ithaca, New York 


*Title V: Guidance, counseling and testing. 
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Bibliography 


CAREFULLY PREPARED  BIBLIOG- 
A RAPHY in this field has recently 
appeared in print. We refer to “Twenty 
Years of Modern Language Labora- 
tory (An Annotated Bibliography) ,” 
by José Sanchez in the Modern Lan- 
guage Journal for May 1959, pages 
228-32. In addition, with no attempt 
to be exhaustive or even fully repre- 
sentative, we list here some of the re- 
cently published writings mentioned 
in the foregoing pages plus*others we 
think important. Entries are classified 
under two headings: Foreign Lan- 
guage Teaching and Curriculum (an 
understanding of which we consider 
absolutely basic to any discussion or 
use of the machines), and Electronic 
Installations (giving information and 
advice about the machines). 

—F. E.& E. H. 


Foreign Language Teaching 
and Curriculum 


Johnston, Marjorie C., editor. Modern 
Foreign Languages in the High 
School. U.S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, Office of 
Education, Bulletin 1958, No. 16. 
Washington, D.C.; Superintendent 
of Documents, Government Print- 
ing Office, 1958. 166 p. $1. 
(Increased need for foreign lan- 
guages; Status of foreign languages 
in the high school; Changing char- 
acter of foreign language teaching; 
The newer objectives and evaluative 
techniques; Teacher preparation and 
professional growth; Responsibility 
for improving the high school pro- 
gram; The MLA statement of quali- 
fications for high school teachers of 
modern foreign languages. ) 

Kameneff, V. V. “Many Flags—Many 

Tongues.” Audiovisual Instruction 
3: 36-39; February 1958. 
(Shows how ideas about teaching 
languages changed with the devel- 
opment of audiovisual aids at Su- 
preme Headquarters Allied Powers 
Europe. Author describes what hap- 
pens when teachers approach the 
written and the spoken as two dif- 
ferent languages. ) 


Lloyd, Donald J. “Language in a 

Living Environment.” Audiovisual 
Instruction 3: 40-41, 60-61; Feb- 
ruary 1958. 
(The language laboratory at Wayne 
State University described from 
the point of view of its three func- 
tions at that time: day-to-day in- 
struction, research language 
teaching, and demonstration of a 
laboratory in operation. ) 
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Suggests you write to him 
For Preview Prints with intent 
to purchase 
3 remarkable new color films 


JAPAN 
RUSSIA 
THE MIDDLE EAST 


$250 each Write to: 
INTERNATIONAL FILM FOUNDATION 
1 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y. 
OXford 7-6820 


NEW! from 


IMPORTANT NEW RELEASES 
RECOMMENDED FOR PURCHASE 


UNDER Title III 


National Defense Education Act 


SCIENCE 


Group |, Grades 1-2 


FINDING OUT: 

V24-1 How PLANTS GROW........... 26 frames 
V24-2 How ANIMAL BABIES GROW... .26 frames 


V24-4 About THINGS AROUND US... .24 frames 
V24-5 About LAND, AIR, and WATER. .26 frames 


V24-SA SAVE $2.70 on all six, boxed.... $24.30 


Group II, Grades 2-3 
FINDING OUT: 
V24-7 About SEEDS, BULBS, and SLIPS.28 frames 


V24-8 How ANIMALS LIVE........... 24 frames 
V24-9 About YOUR BODY............ 31 frames 
V24-10 How THINGS CHANGE........25 frames 
V24-11 About the CLOUDS............ 27 frames 
V24-12 About DAY and NIGHT........ 26 frames 


V24-SB SAVE $2.70 on all six, boxed.... $24.30 
Many more Title lil recommended subjects on 


your Title IIl Correlation Chart 
Send today for an extra copy 


SOCIETY FOR VISUAL 
EDUCATION, INC. 


1345 Diversey Parkway, Dept. 809 
Chicago 14, Illinois 
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National Association of Secondary- 


School Principals. Modern Foreign 
Languages in the Comprehensive 
Secondary School. Preprint from 
The Bulletin of the NASSP, June 1, 
1959. Order from NASSP, 1201 
Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington, 
D.C. 16 p. First 10 copies free; ad- 
ditional copies 15 cents each with 
20 percent quantity discount. 

(The importance of modern lan- 
guage study; An effective approach; 
The place and kind of modern lan- 
guage; Steps the principal can take 
to implement these recommenda- 
tions. ) 


Northeast Conference on Teaching of 


Foreign Languages. Reports of the 
Working Committees, 1958, 1959. 
Order from Nelson Brooks, MAT 
Program, Yale University, New 
Haven, Conn. $2.50 each postpaid. 
The 1959 Supplementary Reports, 
$1 postpaid. 

(1958: See especially “Patterns as 
Grammar.” 1959: Working Com- 
mittee Reports. Modern foreign 
language learning, assumptions and 
implications; A_ provisional pro- 
gram: a six-year sequence from 
grade nine through the second year 
of college; Elementary and junior 
high school curricula; Definition of 
language competences through test- 
ing, Resolutions. See especially “La- 
tin and Modern Languages.” Ap- 
pendices. MLA statements on col- 
lege foreign language degree re- 
quirements, on qualifications for 
teachers, on preparation and cer- 
tification of teachers; table of con- 
tents of Northeast Conference Re- 
ports, 1954-58.) 


O'Connor, Patricia. Modern Foreign 


Languages in the Secondary School: 
Prereading Instruction. U.S. De- 
partment of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, Office of Education, Cir- 
cular 1959, No. 583. 45 p. Free. 
Write to Publications Inquiry Unit. 
(Rationale of a period of exclusively 
aural-oral. work; Role of the 
teacher; Planning; Teaching tech- 
niques; Assignment of homework; 
Measuring achievement; Transition 
to the use of printed materials; Use- 
ful references. ) 


State Department of Education, Hart- 


ford, Connecticut. Foreign Lan- 
guages, Grades 7-12. Curriculum 
Bulletin Series No. V_ (tentative). 
September 1958. 61 p. Free. 

(Modern languages. First principles; 
Curriculum outline (levels 1-6); 
Appendices (glossary of terms, 
patterns as grammar, sample test); 
Suggestions for the teacher's library. 
There is also a discussion of Latin.) 

(See next page) 


LISTENING 
LIBRARY 


the new center 


all 


SPOKEN 


records and tapes 


Now, from one source, you can buy or rent spoken word 
records from the most complete selection available. Over 
700 titles include poetry plays, fiction, essays speeches, 
ete., recorded by RCA, Columbia, Caedmon and 65 other 
companies. Also “talking books” from Libraphone and 
Audio Books. Foreign Language literature readings. Courses 
by Berlitz and Living Language. Religious readings and ser- 
mons, educational and documentary records, science and 
history. Many are now “out of print.” Almost all are ideal 
for classroom use. 


Members’ privileges include renting records for 10¢ per 
dise per day (plus a small handling charge) . . . special dis- 
counts on new and used records . . . new issues of our cat- 
alog as released ... and our bi-monthly “News of Recorded 
Literature” with reviews of all new records. Membership 
is $5 per year, fully refundable within 30-day trial period. 
Members from Maine to California. 


Send $1 for NEW CATALOG. The most complete directory 
of recorded literature ever published. (Your $1 will be 
deducted from your membership fee if you join... or 
from your first purchase. Non-members may purchase new 
records.) Also describes phonographs, earphones, turntable 
speed adaptors, ete. Address: Listening Library Ine.. 


Dept AV9, 10 East 44 Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


BIG, BEAUTIFUL FULL COLOR p; 
TIDE POOL MARINE LIFE 
Twelve 11” x 14” color study prints 
sturdy Kromkote stock 
Write for FREE color brochure 


FILMSCOPE INC. 
BOX 397 — SIERRA MADRE, CALIF. 


IWLING PicTURES 


Tne whole story about Ha- 
waii e up to date e in 
two 10-Minute Color Films. 
HAWAIIAN ISLANDS—THEIR 
ORIGIN AND NATURE TODAY 
HAWAIIAN ISLANDS—THE CHIEF INDUSTRIES 
(Each $100.00) 
1056 S. Robertson Bivd, Los Angeles 35, Calif. 
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New double-foild 
aluminum mask 
and one-pc. 2x2 
frame designed 
for ease of as- | 
sembly and ut- 
most protection. 


Box of 20 frames, 20 masks, 
and 40 glass. . . .$2.00 

Box of 100 frames, 100 masks, 
and 200 glass. . . .$8.00 

Other Sizes Available - 2% x 2% - 


2x2 + Slide - Airequipt Masks & Glass - 
Stereo (2) - 3% x 4 Frames, Masks, & Glass. 


Use FilMagic All Ways! 


—FilMagic Cloths Hand-Clean Films, Records. 
—FilMagic Tapes For Film Cleaning Machines. 
—FilMagic Pylon Kits For Tape Recorders. 


—Get Best Results With FilMagic Silicones! 


MANUFACTURED & GUARANTEED BY 


THE DISTRIBUTOR’S GROUP, INC. 


204 FOURTEENTH STREET, N.W. 
ATLANTA 13, GEORGIA 


* 


2x2 ALUMINUM FRAME and MASK 
> 


SOFTBALL FUNDAMENTALS 
FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


Boys and girls learn to play softball, demon- 
strate rules of play, techniques, safety measures. 
A Furman production for upper elementary 
grodes. 10 MINUTES. B&W $60, RENT $3. 


GOLD AND GOLD MINING 


Properties of gold, its uses and value, sources. 
Comprehensive scenes show four types of gold 
mining in operation. For upper elementary, 
junior-senior high school social studies and sci- 
ence. 15 MINUTES. COLOR $150, RENT $7.50; 
B&W $75, RENT $5. 


FERRYBOAT 


Explains various kinds of work boats, empha- 
sizes different types of ferryboats. A Stuart Roe 
production for primary-elementary grades. 9 
MINUTES. COLOR $100, RENT $5; 8& W $50. 
RENT $3. 


Order your prints today! 
Write for free catalog. 


— BAILEY FILMS, INC. 


6509 DE LONGPRE AVE. 
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HOLLYWOOD 28, CALIF 


Electronic Installations 
California State Department of Educa- 


tion. A Guide for the Development 
of Language Laboratory Facilities. 
A report prepared and published by 
the Bureau of Audiovisual Educa- 
tion and the Bureau of National 
Defense Education. Sacramento, 
Calif. May 1959. 19 p. 

(General points of view; Types; 
Equipment items; Useful _refer- 
ences.) 


Council of Chief State School Officers. 


Purchase Guide for Programs in 
Science, Mathematics, and Modern 
Foreign Languages. Boston: Ginn 
and Company, 1959. viii + 336 p. 
$3.95 list; educational discount. 
(Specifications and advice on the 
purchase and educational use of 954 
selected items of equipment for in- 
struction in science, mathematics, 
and modern foreign languages. Dis- 
cussions of special problems in the 
use of this equipment. Extensive an- 
notated bibliographies of materials 
for teachers and students. ) 


Council of Chief State School Officers. 


Standards for Materials and Equip- 
ment for the Improvement of In- 
struction in Science, Mathematics, 
and Modern Foreign Languages. 
42 p. Free from the Council, 1201 
16th St., N. W., Washington, D.C. 


Foreign Language Program, Modern 


Language Association. Materials 
List. September 1959. Write to the 
Association at 70 Fifth Ave., New 
York 3. About 50 cents. 


(Recordings, visuals, books, other 
materials, for language teaching. ) 


Hocking, Elton and Merchant, Robert 


C. “The Fabulous Language Labs.” 
Educational Screen and Audiovisual 
Guide 38: 184-87; April 1959. 
(Three types of laboratory; how to 
use them; “your money’s worth” in 
equipment. ) 


Johnston, Marjorie C. and Seerley, 


Catharine C. Foreign Language 
Laboratories in Schools and Col- 
leges. U.S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, Office of 
Education, Bulletin 1959. No. 3. 
Washington, D.C., Superintendent 
of Public Documents, Government 
Printing Office, 1959. 86 p. 35 
cents. 


(Number, location and growth of 
language laboratories; Purpose, 
organization and administration; 
Equipment and co%ts; Materials and 
techniques; Evaluation; Basic de- 
sign and possible function of lan- 
guage laboratory; 1958 list of sec- 
ondary schools, colleges and uni- 
versities. ) 


Voices Of The Times 


on 
FOLKWAYS 


ete seeger kenneth patchen * aaron 
ramer * jean ritchie * tony schwartz * 
charles m bogart * henry cowells * ed mc 
curdy * moses hadas * big bill broonzy * 
alan mills * eleanor roosevelt * brownie 
mc ghee * al capp * 
mers * margaret mead * sonny terry * walt 
robertson * peggy seeger * idy manson * 
hermes nye * paul clayton * bascom lunsford 
* ellen steckert * cat iron * mike seeger * 
lost city ramblers * fis, jubilee singers 
folksmiths * peter hurd * charles edward 
smith * fred ramsey * lead belly * pete 
steele * langston hughes * earl robinson * 
henry jacobs * wallace house * logan eng- 
lish * john lomax jr * gene bluestein * john 
ciardi * theodor gaster * prof j | rodriguez 
* armand begue * frank o'connor * charles 
w dunn * james joyce * david kurlan * mark 
olf * hillel and aviva * guelo gill * loura 

Iton * harold covrander * ruth rubin * 
ernst wolff * mario escadero * carlos mon- 
toya * martha schlamme * gloria levy * 
harry fleetwood * lovise bennet * lord in- 
vader * rawhide * black watch * arna bon- 
temps * charity bailey * scj william o 
douglas * robert m hutchins * anthology of 
jazz * gvy caorawan * sandy ives * john 
greenway * woody guthrie * sam charters * 
will geer * marshal stearns * cisco houston 
* horace sprott * ed badeaux * katherine 
handy * johnny richardson * elizabeth knight 
* george britton * jim farley * bill hayes * 
jecques labrecque * edith fowte * ewon 
mac coll * dominic behan * abraham brun * 
david kusevitsky * song swappers * peter 
bartok * sam eskin * sterling brown * al- 
manac singers * hootenanny * vivien rich- 
man. Ethnic Folkways Library. 


Send for complete catalogue 
of over 600 records to: 


FOLKWAYS RECORDS & SERVICE 
Cc 


andrew rowan sum- 


. 


117 W. 46 St., N.Y. 36 


SCIENCE CONCEPTS 


in MIS motion pictures 
CONCEPT: Vastness of Space 


How Many Stars 
The student is led from one simple 
astronomical fact to another until 
awed by the vastness of the universe. 
The relationship of our solar system, 
the Milky Way and distant galaxies 


is explained. The number of stars is 
dramatized. 


Junior High, Senior High 


16mm sound, color, 1] minutes 
Write for preview and catalog 

MIS material qualifies for pur- 
chase under provisions of the 


National Defense Education Act 
of 1958. 


MOODY INSTITUTE OF SCIENCE 
Box 25575 A 
Los Angeles 25, California 
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Equipment 


Because of frequent inquiries we pub- 
lish this equipment directory for which 
we make no claim other than that it is 
as complete as our knowledge permits 
at this time. —THE EDITORS 


ALLIED RADIO CORPORATION, 100 
Northwestern Ave., Chicago 80. 
Speakers, enclosures, systems. 

AMERICAN CONCERTONE, Audio Divi- 
sion, 9449 W. Jefferson Blvd., 
Culver City, Calif. Tape record- 
ers, tape duplicating systems. 
Complete language laboratory 
systems in developing stage to be 
complete in the fall of 1959. 

AMPEX Aupto INc., 1020 Kifer Road, 

Sunnyvale, Calif. Stereophonic 

i tape recorders. 

AMPLIFIER CORPORATION OF AMER- 
ica, 398 Broadway, New York 
13. Tape recorders and amplifiers. 
The Magnemite Portable (bat- 
tery-operated, spring motor). 

AubDIO- TEACHING CENTER, INC., Audio 


Lane, New Haven, Conn. Con- 

vertible language audio teaching 

unit. 

F Sounp Division, 555 Marion 

i Road, Columbus 7, Ohio. Tape 
transport mechanism (recording 
and playback). 


BELL & HoweLL, 7100 McCormick 
Road, Chicago 45. Tape record- 
ers. 

BRUSH ELECTRONICS Co. (Division of 
Clevite Corp.), 3405 Perkins 
Ave., Cleveland 14, Ohio. Head- 
phones. 

CALIFONE CORPORATION, Hollywood 
38, Calif. Language laboratory 
components and complete booth 
installations. 

Cousino ELECTRONICS CORPORATION, 
2107 Ashland Ave., Toledo 1, 
Ohio. Mag-Matic Educator dual 
channel recorder and Voice- 
Flector. 


Davip BoGEN Co., Paramus, N. J., 
Record players, tape recorders. 


EDUCATIONAL LABORATORIES, Division 
of Reed Research, Inc., 1048 
Potomac St., N. W., Washington, 
D. C. Educorder Dual M6A. 
Can record and play back bi- 
naural, or record on one channel 
while listening to other. 


ELECTRONIC TEACHING LABORATORIES, 
1818 M St. N. W., Washington 
6, D. C. Laboratory equipment. 
The Monitor (dual channel 
language machine, portable and 
console models.) 


ERCONA CorpPoraTION, 551 Fifth Ave., 
New York 17. Tape recorders 
and accessories. Ferrograph tape 
recorder. 


DISCOVERING SOLIDS 


A series of three films applying mathematics 
principles to space perception. 


I. VOLUMES OF CUBES, PRISMS, 
AND CYLINDERS 


II. VOLUMES OF PYRAMIDS, CONES, 
AND SPHERES 


III. SURFACE AREAS OF SOLIDS 


Art, animation, 


FEN-TONE CoRPORATION, 106 Fifth 
Ave., New York 11. Tape re- 
corders, microphones, cartridges, 
other accessories. 

GENERAL ELECTRONIC LABORATORIES, 
Inc., 195 Massachusetts Ave., 


Cambridge 39, Mass. Lingua 
Trainer (Language laboratory 
system). 


INSTRUCTOMATIC, INC., 8300 Fenkell 
Ave., Detroit 38, Michigan. Com- 
plete language laboratory instal- 
lations. 

INTERNATIONAL RADIO AND ELECTRON- 
IcS CORPORATION, 17th St. and 
Mishawaka Rd., Elkhart, Ind. 
Stereo record-playback unit. 

LANGUAGE TRAINING Alps, Language 
Center, Boyds, Md., Flexicorder 
for individual student drill. 

THE LINGUAPHONE INsTITUTE, 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20. 
Linguaphone. 

MAGNECORD, 4Ist St. and Sheridan 
Road, Tulsa, Okla. Model 728 
tape recorder (stereophonic, 
sound on sound, monophonic). 

MAGNETIC RECORDING INDUSTRIES, 
126 Fifth Ave., New York 11. 
Laboratory equipment. 

RoBERT C. MERCHANT, Box 594, West 
Lafayette, Ind. Custom designed 
recording equipment for language 
teaching. 


(See next page) 


and model demonstrations 


“A prism derives its name from the shape of its base.” 
Junior High—High School 18 minutes 


Color —$150.00 each 
B & W—$ 75.00 each 


Date 


FILM PRODUCTIONS, INC. 


(DISTRIBUTION OFFICE) 
1821 UNIVERSITY AVE. 


St. PAUL 4, MINN. 


\UDIOVISUAL INSTRUCTION — September 1959 


help develop formulas for finding volumes and 
areas of solids. Live footage shows the use of 
these formulas in practical situations. 


Carefully produced under the supervision of 
Dr. E. H. C. Hildebrandt of Northwestern 
University’s Department of Mathematics, these 
films meet the demands of the revitalized 
mathematics curriculum. 


Preview Prints Available 
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over a decade of language laboratory experience 


Ry LANGUAGE LABORATORY PIONEERS, 


give you FOLD-!'\ BOOTH 


a unified Laboratory-Classroom for 
language teaching. 


Now work flows naturally—a single motion instantly converts your 
classroom into a complete fully-equipped language laboratory. 

The sturdy steel and fiberglass FOLD-A-BOOTH provides superior 

acoustic qualities, as well as, total visibility for classroom presenta- 
tions and teacher-student communication. 

A finger-tip touch of the lid conceals the flush-mounted recording 
equipment. The deluxe Formica top forms a comfortable 

desk for regular classroom work. 

All the advantages of a MRI Language Laboratory are now available to 
schools on all educational levels. Language students “‘learn by 

doing’ at a pace suited to individual abilities. By recording his 
instruction, the teacher can devote attention to creative 

teaching and act as a private tutor to each student. 

For additional information about FOLD-A-BOOTH and MRI Language Laboratory 
equipment write today for planning form and descriptive brochure AV-959. 


Magnetic [ecording Industries 


126 Fifth Avenue, New York 11 ¢ Algonquin 5-7250 
World’s most complete line of Language Laboratory Equipment. 
MRI Language specialists available in your area for consultation. 


*Patents Pending 


MoBILE-TRONICS, 1703. Westover 
Road, Morrisville, Pa. Mobile 
record players and P. A. units. 
Model MT-4 (minimum require- 
ments for language lab). 

NewcomsB Aupio PrRopuctTs, INC., 
6824 Lexington Ave., Hollywood 
38, Calif. Tape recorders and 
playback machines. SM-310 
stereo tape recorder. AV-164V- 
L68 (record player listening cen- 
ter with eight pairs of earphones). 

THE NortTrRoNics COMPANY, INC., 
LOIS South Sixth St., Minne- 
apolis 4, Minn. Stereo accessories 
for tape recorders. 

PENTRON CORPORATION, 777 S. Tripp 
Ave., Chicago 24. Tape recorders 
and playback. 

RaDIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA, 
Camden 2, N. J. Language labora- 
tory systems. 

REVERE CAMERA COMPANY, 320 East 
2Ist St., Chicago 16. Tape re- 
corders. Model T-1120 or T-204 
adaptable for langauge teaching. 

ROBERTS ELECTRONICS, INC., 1028 N. 
LaBrea Ave., Los Angeles 38. 
Tape recorders and playback. 

Superscope, INc., Sun Valley, Calif. 
Complete recording and play- 
back stereo unit. 

TANDBERG OF AMERICA, INC., 10 East 
S2nd St., New York 22. Tape 
recorders and 8mm _ sound pro- 
jectors. 

TELECTROSONIC CORPORATION, 35-18 

37th St.. Long Island City 1, 
N. Y. Tape recorder. Uses four- 
track stereo playback head, has 
two complete push-pull amplifiers 
including pre-amps. 

VIKING OF MINNEAPOLIS, 2207 Lyn- 
dale Ave., S., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Tape decks. 

CorporaTion, 280 Park  St., 
Benton Harbor, Mich. Tape re- 
corders, phonographs, speaker 
systems, and accessories. 

G. Watters Co., Inc. 1308 
Grafton St., Worcester 4, Mass. 
Language laboratory installation. 

Wesoor, INc., 5610 West Blooming- 
dale Ave., Chicago 39. Tape 
recorders. 

WessTER ELectric Company, 1900 
Clark St.. Racine, Wis. Tape re- 
corders. 


DIE-CUT 
CONSTRUCTION PAPER 


ALPHABETS 
Visual 


etters 


2, 3 & 4 INCH SIZES © 10 COLORS 


A quality product by the makers of STIK-A-LETTES 
Write for information 


Stik-a-letter Co. rt. 2, box 286, Escondido, Cali’ 
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‘Between 212°-250° (boiling water is best) 


THE NEW ‘ 


SLIDE- ILM 


\ 


SLIDE-O-FILM, a completely new physical system of photography, is a film that’s exposed by 
light and developed by heat for making projection positives from negatives or sharp, grainless 


YOUR AWARD... 
SABENA) “JET ’N’COPTER” 


HOLIDAY ABROAD 


Beseler Slide-0-Film Uses-In-Industry Award 
Just add your idea — it may come “right off the top of your head” — to 
the fast-growing list of uses for new Beseler-Kalvar Slide-O-Film in your industry! 

If your idea produces the Award-Winning Use—YOU'RE OFF TO BRUSSELS AND 
EUROPE BY NEW SABENA JET, AND TO THE HEART OF PARIS” BY HELICOPTER ... ON 
A ONCE-IN-A-LIFETIME SABENA “JET 'N 'COPTERHOLIDAY ABROAD FOR TWO! 


negatives from color or positive transparencies in just 2 minutes! 


SLIDE-O-FILM works without chemicals, 
darkroom or special equipment. Placed, emul- 
sion to emulsion, against a positive transpar- 
ency or negative, SLIDE-O-FILM is exposed 
in an ordinary projector, subjected to any heat 
source for development . . . and the process is 
completed. 


New uses for SLIDE-O-FILM are developed 
daily with amazing savings in time and money 
for business and industry. Already SLIDE-O- 
FILM is used for new, fast methods of making 
Audio-Visual Training and Sales presentation 
slides from black and white negatives; slides 
for continuous interdepartmental communica- 
tion; rapid reproduction of medical or indus- 
trial x-rays and microfilmed files, records or 
charts; negatives for printing low cost “blow- 
ups” from color slides or Polaroid® trans- 
parencies. 


To find out how you can easily win the exciting 
Sabena 'Copter’’Holiday Abroad for Two: 
Pick up an “Award” application when you 
buy SLIDE-O-FILM from your dealer or send 
coupon for full details and Sample Kit that 
al ateriais yo 


3 need to 


CHARLES BESELER COMPANY 
1 231 South 18th Street, East Orange, N. J. 


Please send full details on Slide-O-Film Uses-in-Industry Award 
and Slide-O-Film Sample Kit. (25¢ enclosed to cover mailing 
and handling costs.) 


DARKROOM... 


Name 
4 Zompany 
Aadress. 
City Zone State 
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SCHOOL MASTER 750 SHOWN WITH ACCESSORY REWIND TAKE-UP 
AND SEMI-AUTOMATIC SLIDE CHANGER 


For additional information, write Dept. AV99, 
Graflex, Inc., Rochester 3, N. Y. A subsidiary of 
General Precision Equipment Corporation. Prices 
are subject to change without notice. 


models. 


Because the School Master gives you such 
brilliant projection (even in a partially lighted 
room), your class can see vividly what you are 
talking about. Your teaching materials are pre- 
sented with maximum effectiveness and im- 
pact. Makes it easier for you to teach . .. more 
fun for your classes to learn. 

The School Master converts from filmstrip 
to 2” x 2” slide projection in seconds, without 
tools or removal of parts. Threading and 
framing are simple and fast. Entire optical 
system removes as a unit for cleaning or 
y replacing of lamp. Exclusive built-in carrying 
handle provides easy portability. 

School Master Projectors are priced from 
$84.50 and are available in 500 watt and 750 
watt models, manual or remote control. Exclu- 
sive accessory Rewind Take-Up allows film- 
strip to be rewound automatically into storage 
container; only $7.50. Fits all School Master 


advance lever. 


the market! 


GRAFLEX 


4 
GENERAL 
PRECISION 
COMPANY 


N EW! A GRAFLEX 


FILMSTRIP PROJECTOR 
TO MEET THE MODEST BUDGET 


| nsteuclor’ 150 ony $39.95 


Exclusive Push-Button film advance mechanism is so 
simple any pupil can operate it. Just insert filmstrip 
into the projector, frame, focus, and push down film 


Permanently mounted 3” f/3.5 lens focuses from 
19 inches. New 150 watt lamp with proximity reflector 
for brilliant projection. Exclusive lamp ejector for easy 
lamp replacement: Rear elevation adjustment. Com- 
plete operating instructions on rear plate of projector. 
At $39.95, the lowest-priced filmstrip projector on 


*Trade Mark. 


i 


: 


The 


The unique MAG-MATIC* Educator dual channel 
| recorder and revolutionary new VOICE-FLECTOR* 
meet all the requirements of individual student 
practice in any system or location. 


Installations with Cousino AD-A-LAB* furniture 
and instructor's control console provide complete 
language laboratory operation. 


The VOICE-FLECTOR performs all the functions of 
conventional earphones, microphone and isolation 
booth. *Cousino Trade Marks reg. Patents pending 


THE ECHO-MATIC endless loop cartridge provides im- 
mediate repetition of recorded language instruction and 
practice material without rewinding. The Echo-Matic cart- 
ridge makes loading and start-stop operation kinder- 
gorten easy, and provides tamper proof enclosure for the 
tape. Available in standard laboratory playing times. 


MEMBER OF NATIONAL AUDIO-VISUAL ASSOCIATION, 


ELECTRONICS 


tLe 2107 ASHLAND AVENUE, TOLEDO 1, OHIO +« PHONE CHERRY 3-4208 


LULO- Language Laboratory 


Featuring the performance quality and reliability of the commercially 
successful and time tested Cousino ECHO-MATIC* cartridge, with ex- 
citing new concepts in auto-loading and oral practice equipment. 


THE MAG-MATIC EDUCATOR in use, with the Voice- 
Flector in position for listening, oral practice and view- 
ing of visuals. The Voice-Flector is acoustically designed 
for direct, non-electronic self-analysis of auditory re- 
sponse. The Mag-Matic Educator and Voice-Flector may 
also be used independently with other equipment. 


For more information, or a demonstration by your Cousino dealer, write: 


CORPORATION 


Designers and Manufacturers of Language Laboratory, Point-of-Sale and Audjo-Visual Devices. 


MAGNETIC RECORDING INDUSTRY ASSOCIATION, 
SOCIETY OF MOTION PICTURE AND TELEVISION ENGINEERS AND INSTITUTE OF RADIO ENGINEERS. 
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AUDIO-VISUAL NEWS 


NOW-A COMPLETE INTRODUCTORY 
SPANISH LANGUAGE COURSE-THE 


EBF GLORIA AND DAVID SERIES! © 


Wilmette, Illinois (EBF). An immediate, economical, and proved solution to language 
training has been devised by Encyclopaedia Britannica Films consisting of a complete 
Introductory Course in Spanish Language training at the elementary levels. Released 
now in this important year of educational advances in legislation, the Gloria and David 
Spanish Language course teaches more than 500 authentically spoken Spanish sen- 
tences to elementary children. The beginning of language training in the elementary 

ades is an established need. There is, however, a grave shortage of teachers at this 

evel who are trained and experienced in the teaching of languages. Since there is no 
controversy over the accepted fact that a second language should be taught at the ele- 
mentary level, there is still a question of who is going to do the teaching. 

In view of this, Encyclopaedia Britannica Films has produced a modern foreign lan- 
guage course that can be put 
to use in classrooms imme- 
diately and economically... 
all that’s required is a 3314 
rpm record player, a screen, 
a filmstrip projector, and 
the compact set of 14 color 
filmstrips, 14 records, and 
Teacher’s Study Guide. 

No complicated electron- 

> devices...no special 
consuming equipment 
is necessary. 

It makes no extra de- 
mand on the training or 
qualifications of the present 
teaching staff and offers 
either one, or preferably, 
two years of language 
training. 

The course is now avail- 
able from EBF at low cost 
and until January 1, 1960 is 
sold under an additional 
25% discount (see below). 


Fourth grade children at a demonstration of the Gloria 
and David Spanish Language Course in an Illinois school. 


the New Gloria 


Serie: 


NDEA vas apply 
d be madeli 


QUANTITY DISCOUNT SCHEDULE— 25% ADDITIONAL DIS- | 
COUNT ON ALL PRICES LISTED—GOOD UNTIL JAN. 1, 1960 


8 te 50 sets—10% discount—$157.50 each—with special 25% discount—$118.12 
51 te 100 sets—15% discount—$148.75 each—with special 25% discount—$111.56 
101 te 200 sets—20% discount—$140.00 each—with special 25% discount—$105.00 
201 te 300 sets—30% discount—$122.50 each—with special 25% discount—$ 91.87 


over 300 sets— $ 99.50 each—with special 25% discount—$ 74.62 NAME____ 


SCHOOL__ 
ADDRESS 


(CD Please send 


Ernest F. Haden, noted professor of linguistics and chair- 
man of the Romance Language Department—University of 
Texas and advisor to the Gloria and David program, exam- 
ines one of the fourteen filmstrips of the course. 


The New Gloria and David Course consists of 


14 color filmstrips 
@ Teacher's Study Guide 


©@ 14 pure vinylite LP records 
@ Handy carrying case 


The series is divided into seven parts: Part I, Introduccién 


(Introduction ) 
School 


; Part II, Vamos a la Escuela (We go to 
; Part III, En Casa ( At Home 
en la Escuela (We Play at School 
Ciudad (We Live in the City 
Campo (We Visit the Country 


; Part IV, Jugamos 
; Part V, Vivimos en la 
; Part VI, Visitamos el 
; Part VII, Colores, Nu- 


meros, y Cosas (Colors, Numbers, and Objects) 


Note: A similar Complete 


Introductory Course in ENG- 


LISH—for teaching English to Spanish-speaking children 
is also available at the same price schedule. NDEA Funds 
do not apply on this English course 


What Famous Educators Say About the Need 
For Language Training at the Elementary Level 


“The organ of the mind 
causes it to specialize in the 
learning of language before 
the ages of 10 and 14. After 
that, gradually, inevitably, 
it seems to become rigid, 
slow, less receptive?’— Dr. 
Wilder Penfield 


“The present trend toward 
providing opportunities for 
second-language learning in 
the early grades indicates a 
clearer recognition of the 
patterns and sequence of 
child development. The 
young child enjoys language 
experience!’—Dr. Arnold 
Gesell and Dr. Frances L. 
Ilg. 


Encyclopaedia Britannica Films 
1150 Wilmette Avenue, Wilmette, 


(CD Please have representative call. 
C0 Please send further information (] SPANISH [] ENGLISH 


Illinois 


sets of the Complete Introductory Spanish 
Language Course (for English-speaking children) 


C) Please send sets of the Complete Introductory Course in 


English (for Spanish-speaking children) 


“Lessons are learned better 
when facts are recorded si- 
multaneously by eye and ear 
on our minds. Dr. Penfield 
also believes that foreign 
languages should be taught 
in childhood when the mind 
is most receptive to a sec- 
ond tongue. He points out 
that although the language 
learned then may be forgot- 
ten with lack of practice, 
only a few weeks in the land 
where it is spoken will bring 
back the former ability. 
“Explorer of the Human 
Brain’’— Reader's Digest, 
July, 1958. 
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